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The Artist and his eee 





By ERIC NEWTON. filustrated. 7s. 6d. “Tt enables us to see behind his immediate logic to the general 
esthetic ground on which he takes his stand and to enjoy a continuity of reasoning... . Himself a trained craftsman, 
he exp Ss With praiseworthy patience and lucidity by what various methods the complex processes ia the artist's 
mind become eventually crystallised, through one medium or another, in a self-sufficient work of art.” 

—Afla f r ¢ wiian 


whe Seven eunien 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 7 [lustrated. 12s. 6d. he glowing story of a career which has mingled with the 








3.) working world, drunk delight of pe wi. {1 tl ympa ud » thought and actio inged 
over many countries, served many : r 1 yet kept own persona inta -ctiig and untrammelled 
e » - a model of autobiographical sincerity and vigour.”—Spectator. 


oo ee of the Italian Renaissance 





S 

v By NESCA A. premedly 6d. In her short history and analysi ) ir Fio > neoplatonism 
which had so great an ir ifluet not only in Renaissance Italy burt also i i Fra I vuthor includ N 
delighttu! account of the writers of the Medici circle, the treatises on Lo ind »” of Michelangelo 

4 Some unpublished and littl ‘het yw material has been used, and translativr Ly id attractiveness to a 

4 most interesting book. 
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Preface to a Christian Sociology 
By CANON C. E. HUDSON. 4. 64. In his new bo$k Canon Hudson draws attention to the differences 


with regard to the nature of man 1 the purposes of life in community between Christian py een and those now 
widely accepted. The beauty of t ‘hristian view on controversial contemporary topics is considered : Unemployment 
Leisure, Marriage and the Family, and the various claims of Communism, Capitalism, and the Totalitarian State 






The a Element in Religion 





By CLEMENT C. J. _—— a. Owinz to the prog ydern times, especially among Christians 
of more critical methods of dealing historical evid gx i th 1a be sight forward arguments 
tending to the depreciation of the importance of the historical elem Som hh are e { and ¢ ssed 





The Modern Approach to the = Testament 








By JEWETT C. TOWNSEND. 5s. This will prove to be a table handbook on the Bible. The 
manner in which it grew and the processes of its compilation are so discussed a ring out | iry values and ficar 
its comparative historical and religious wor history i d from tradition, and the various 
books are so analysed as to present their definite con yas to gio 
For less serious moments 

The Lighter Side of Local Government 
By C. KENT WRIGHT, author of The Parish Purtp. Vlustrated by John Reynolds ; 
“T lau ghed ¢ ill I cried when reading The Lighter Side of Local Government.’—Marg suerite Steen. 
“There are as many laughs in The Lighter Side of Local Government as in 1906 and All That."—Star. 


Fiction Readers, if they have not already done so, should read: 


Song 2” Sixpence, p r. THOMPSON. 73. 6d 
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ne” county Holiday. By FRANCES WOODHOUSE. 7s. 644 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


R. EDEN’S visits to Paris and Rome appear to 
have achieved all that could possibly have been 
expected of them. His first task was to remove the 
cloud of suspicion created in both capitals by the Anglo- 
’ German naval agreement ; in Paris this had been made 
the more difficult by the outbursts of indignation in 
the Press. M. Laval had to conduct the talks at a 
moment when French opinion had been instructed that 
Great Britain’s agreement with Germany amounted to 
an acknowledgement of the lapse of the Versailles Treaty, 
and secondly that its conclusion without full consultation 
with France and Italy was a breach of the united front 
agreed on at Stresa. Mr. Eden’s first task therefore 
was to explain that his Government adhered to all the 
Stresa undertakings ; that if the rapid settlement with 
Germany had not been made, a favourable opportunity, 
which might never occur again, would have been missed, 
to the general disadvantage of Europe. M. Laval 
seems to have been satisfied on the main point, which 
concerns the future, namely, that Great Britain is 
anxious to go forward with France, Italy and Germany 
in seeking a settlement which should include not only 
an Air agreement, but an Eastern Pact and a Danubian 

Pact. 

* * * * 

After Paris came Rome. About the naval agreement 
there seems to have been less difficulty in reassuring 
Signor Mussolini, who does not have to consider Press 
opinion, and is mainly intent on securing British co- 
operation in the matters that concern Italy. He can 
appreciate Britain’s desire for a naval understanding, 
and her desire for an Air Pact ; and what he wanted to 
be assured about was that Great Britain, in seeking 
French and Italian co-operation, was also ready to co- 
operate in smoothing the problems of the Danubian 
Conference, which especially concerns Italy, and the 
East European Pact, dear to the French. It is to Mr. 


Eden’s credit that he did not allow the Abyssinian 
question to be shelved, and stated the British view. 
This is all to the good, even if his own specific proposa!s 
have been rejected. Indeed it looks as if in this matter 
Signor Mussolini has been uncompromising. It will 
be necessary to make it clear that even where a friend 
so close as Italy is concerned, and even in a case where 
Italy’s support is of the utmost importance to Eurore, 
Great Britain cannot go back on allegiance to the League 
of Nations, of which Abyssinia is a member. That is a 
fact which Italy must be required to take into con- 
sideraticn. This may well prove a vital test matter 
in the history of the League, showing the measure of 
support which its best friends are prepared to give. 
No European settlement can be acceptable to this 
country which is directly or indirectly prejudicial to the 
League; and Italian co-operation would be bought 
far too dearly if it left Italy free to do irreparable damage 
to the League by making war on Abyssinia. 


* * * * 
Mr. Roosevelt’s New Move 
The astonishing thing about President Roosevelt 


is the manner in which he never at any moment lets 
the initiative slip from his hand. His reply to the 
setback to the N.R.A. codes arising from the Supreme 
Court judgement is a new smashing attack on economic 
privilege in his Message to Congress on the subject of 
taxation. The redistribution of wealth by a rigorous 
use of taxing power is the new plank in his programme ; 
he proposes taxes on very great inheritances or gifts, 


higher taxes on very big personal incomes, and a 
graduated tax on corporate incomes. His new move 


recalls that of Mr. Lloyd George in his 1909 Budget. 
President Roosevelt is asking America, in a swift process 
of transition guided by himself, to make up arrears of 
social legislation in respect of which she is twenty years 
or more behind Britain. His critics might reasonably 
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ask him to bear in mind the mistakes which in certain 
cases in this country have led to the diversion of national 
capital to revenue purposes. But in the main he will 
have progressive opinion with him. He is defining the 
broad issues on which the next Presidential campaign 
will turn. 
* * * * 
The South African Protectorates 
Mr. Thomas made a statement of the utmost import- 
ance last week about the South African Protectorates 
and the proposal to transfer them to the Union of South 
Africa. It is satisfactory to learn that he appreciates 
the fact that native opinion is strongly opposed to the 
transfer, and that he does not regard the time as ripe 
for consulting them. He has re-stated to General 
Hertzog the general principles that the natives must 
be consulted before they are handed over to the Union, 
and that Parliament also must have an opportunity 
of expressing its views. He points out that closer co- 
operation hetween the Union Government and_ the 
administration of the territories, calculated to secure 
native confidence, will be necessary before transfer 
can be contemplated. The statement so far as it goes 
is reassuring. But judgement will be reserved until 
full details of the understanding arrived at with General 
Hertzog are published in the promised White Paper. 
* * * * 
Germany and Submarine Warfare : 
Sir B. Eyres-Monsell disclosed to the House of Commons 
last Tuesday that Germany in the new agreement has 
renounced resort to unrestricted submarine warfare. 
This is a gain of the utmost possible value. It is foolish 
to disparage such an undertaking by the argument 
that nations at war do not abide by conventions. That, 
as the Minister pointed out, means a policy of despair. 
A belligerent who treats agreements as “scraps of 
paper” or adopts any course that outrages neutral 
opinion is weighting the dice against himself, as was 
proved in the last war. Even in war no country wishes 
to put itself palpably in the wrong. The world today 
can only seek security in the confidence either that 
agreements will be honoured, or, if not, that the breach 
will damage most the party that is guilty of it. 
* * * * 
The Quetta Relief Fund 
Last Monday’s meeting at the Mansion House should 
have set the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund well on 
its feet, and we hope it will receive the generous support 
to which the need entitles it. Twenty thousand survivors 
are destitute, and cannot be re-settled for some time 
to come; and India, though a large country, is not a 
rich one. She is, however, making great efforts of her 
own. The Viceroy opened a fund shortly after the 
catastrophe,- which by last Monday reached £150,000 ; 
and the Indian National Congress has also opened a 
fund, and set up an organization for supplying relief 
workers. These activities of the Congress have not 
been much noticed in the Press of this country, though 
in newspapers arriving from India they loom large. 
It seems an obvious opportunity for fruitful co-operation 
between the Government and Congress forces. 
* * * * 
Western Australia 
The Cabinet of the Australian Commonwealth has been 
happily inspired in meeting for the first time at Perth, 
the capital of Western Australia. If their visit results 
now or hereafter in a better relationship with that 
reasonably discontented State, it will be matter for general 
satisfaction within the Empire. Nobody wants to see 
the Australian Commonwealth broken up; but equally 
nobody can expect it to hold together, while one of 
jts members is made so much the doormat of others as 


==, 


Western Australia has been. Her case indeed does 
not stand alone; Tasmania’s is nearly as bad; and 
even South Australia suffers by comparison with favoured 
Victoria and New South Wales. The main Mischief 
has been the. Federal tariff. Originally it was thought 
that the States of the Commonwealth might each have 
its own tariff freedom; and if that idea hed not been 
abandoned, the less developed States would have com, 
off much better. But other concessions are possible 
as things now are. The State’s petition to Westminster 
may yet have proved a turning-point, even though i 
could not be received. 
* * * 





Judges as Journalists 

The latest of Lord Hewart’s articles in the Press has 
provoked a question in Parliament by Sir Arnold Wilsoy 
and a reply by the Prime Minister. Mr. Baldwin declined 
to send a communication to the Lord Chief Justice 
on the subject, and said that the limit of action mug 
be left ‘‘to the good sense of each individual Judge,” 
But he added, that “it is obviously undesirable that 
His Majesty’s judges should write for publication op 
matters of political controversy or on questions upon 
which they may have to decide judicially.” Lor 
Hewart is a public man whose high integrity nobody 
questions. But he happens also to be a very good 
writer, and may have been tempted thereby to approach 
a slippery slope. In the case of Lord Birkenhead some 
years ago, Mr. Baldwin, who was then Prime Minister, 
had after several resorts to gentle warnings and general 
principles to lay down (in 1927) a definite rule. That 
rule binds Cabinet Ministers and civil servants, and 
there is really no ground for excepting the judges from 
its application. 

* * * * 

The Ribbon Development Bill 

We wish the Restriction of Ribbon Development 
Bill to go rapidly through Parliament, and we do not 
suppose that the Labour Party would have opposed 
it in the House of Commons on second reading if they 
had not known that their votes would make no difference. 
A small party may sometimes fairly adopt courses 
which in a large one would be indefensible. Though 
the Bill has certain merits, and though delay in its 
passage might encourage disastrous speculation in 
ribbon-building sites, it is nevertheless a measure whose 
defects become the more obvious the more ‘it is looked 
at. And they cannot be shown up too clearly or too 
early, if further measures to overcome them are to 
be ready in time. Sir John Withers was a true critic 
when he said that “‘he did not. think anything would 
be done by poor local authorities, unless there were 
powers of compulsion ; and there should be some adequate 
provision of money by the Government to enable the 
powers to be exercised.” Behind the discussion stands 
the certainty that people will build along existing 
highways, instead of planning suitable residential roads 
elsewhere, so long as there are heavy road-charges in 
the latter case and none in the former. 

* * * * 


Mr. Baldwin and Distressed Areas 

Perhaps the most interesting appointment of the 
week is that of Sir Horace Wilson, formerly head of 
the Ministry of Labour and latterly Chief Industrial 
Adviser to the Government, who has been ‘ seconded 
to the Treasury for service with the Prime Minister.” 
For it means that Mr. Baldwin has decided to make 
the problem of the distressed areas his direct personal 
concern, and has taken Sir Horace as right-hand man 
for the purpose. Under existing conditions this offers 
the most hopeful prospect that something effective 
will be done. For though Cabinet policy in England is 
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jn form determined by a committee, it is only as a rule 
py the individual initiative of a strong Minister that 
difficult things get done. Mr. Baldwin has admitted 
in public that he regards failure to meet the needs of 
the distressed areas as the weak feature of the Govern- 
ment’s record so far. He stakes his credit on doing 
better there. 
* * * * 

Insuring Against Death Duties 

In principle, we believe, many and perhaps most 
thinking people will sympathize with the demand voiced 
py Sir W. Davison in Committee on the Budget that 
policies of insurance taken out for the purpose of meeting | 
Death Duties should not themselves be liable to Death 
Duties. It is infinitely preferable, from economic and 
social standpoints, that the burden of Death Duties 
should be spread beforehand over a period of years 
through a system of insurance rather than flung on an 
estate at one blow when the owner dies. Yet at present 
this simply cannot be done for any large estate. For 
not only would the insured sum have to be enlarged 
to pay the tax on itself as well as the tax which it was 
calculated to cover, but, the whole gross amount of it 
being added to the estate, the rate of the tax would be 
increased. This state of things is thoroughly bad, 
and the country ought not to tolerate being put off 
for ever with the Treasury’s reply that it is impossible 
to alter. In the history of Death Duties the history of 
income tax repeats itself. For. decades enlightened 
people demanded graduation of the income tax. The 
Treasury said that it was “impossible” under our 
system. Could we distinguish between earned and 
unearned income ? ‘‘ Impossible” also. Could allow- 
ances be made for children? “ The loss of revenue 
that might accrue would be enormous.” Yet all these 
things have been done without bringing the sky down 
on our heads; and so this elementary reform in the 
Death Duties could be, if Parliament awoke to its 
importance. 

* * * * 


House Agents’ Licences 

So far the evidence laid before the Select Committee 
(Viscount Mersey is Chairman) of the House of Lords, 
which is enquiring into the incidence of auctioneers, 
house agents, and valuers’ licences, goes to show a fairly 
general disapproval of the present lax system. The 
origin of these (purely Revenue) duties goes back to 
the time when taxpayers had to foot the bill for the 
American War of Independence, and, since, there has 
never been any successful attempt to effect in Great 
Britain laws similar to those in operation in practically 
all the Dominions. There, evidence of personal character 
and financial standing is an essential preliminary to the 
obtaining of a licence to practise such callings. Here, 
as the law now stands, and has stood for a century or 
more, any person, ex-convict, undischarged bankrupt, 
or minor, can obtain a licence, and there exists no 
machinery for its cancellation or suspension. It is 
hoped the Report of the Committee may be issued before 
the Session concludes. 

* * * * 


This Year’s Army Manoeuvres 

Though manoeuvres on a large scale were held in 
1925, the military exercises of this year will afford the 
first occasion since the War on which two complete 
army corps will be opposed to each other. The test 
will be one of the high commands no less than of the 
capacity of the different arms to fulfil their various 
functions. For the first time our highly mechanized 
army, reorganized since the War, will be put to an 
intcresting and searching test. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The state- 
ment of the First Lord of the Admiralty that ““ Germany 
has agreed never again to. resort to what was known 
during the War as unrestricted submarine warfare ” 
received an unexpectedly hostile reception from some 
Labour Members. They insisted angrily that there was 
no chance that Germany would honour her undertaking 
in an emergency, and were in no way mollified by Sir 
Bolton Eyres- Monsell’s sensible retort that their objections 
‘““meant a policy of despair; no treaty would be made 
with anybody—it would mean returning to jungle rule.” 


‘The distrust and fear of Germany, more vocal and deeply 


rooted on the Labour benches than in any other part of 
the House, makes their objections to an increased Air 
Force very difficult to understand except on the basis 
of tactical considerations of the strength of the Peace 
vote in the country. 

* * * * 

Lord Cecil is reported to have said of Mr. Lloyd George, 
whom in the days of the Coalition he disliked more than 
any man in public life, that “the fellow was so con- 
foundedly efficient.” That is the grudging admission 
now of the Tory Party about Mr. Hore-Belisha, who 
introduced the Ribbon Development Bill in a speech 
that was a model of ministerial statement. It was 
clear, admirably phrased, well documented and short. 
There is no doubt that despite all the prejudice against 
him Mr. Hore-Belisha is winning by sheer merit a great 
position for himself in the House. It was unfortunate 
that the opposition to the Bill was in charge of Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood. He has no gift of restrained criticism. 
Every measure of the Government is to him an abomina- 
tion, and he exhausted his vocabulary of invective in his 
efforts to prove how much he disliked the Government 
proposals. For all that the Labour Party were not 
able to keep the debate going until eleven o'clock. On 
the whole the Bill received a favourable reception, 
even Lord Hartington, the leader of the laissez faire 
opposition in this Parliament, agreeing to vote for it 
and to refrain from obstruction if it was sent to a 
Standing Committee. 

* * * * 

The Government has caused disappointment by 
deciding to send the Bill to a Standing Committee. 
There are unpleasant memories of how the Town Planning 
Act was obstructed and emasculated in a committee 
room with disastrous results on the effectiveness of the 
measure. The Government has adopted this course 
owing to the fact that the taking of the Bill on the floor 
of the House would have protracted the sitting till 
weil into August. 

* * * * 

are operating in the minds of 
the Government against an autumn election. The first 
is the position in Abyssinia. At the moment the situation 
is very black. Signor Mussolini has rejected all proposals 
for compromise and seems determined to embark on the 
reckless gamble of war in Africa in the autumn. It is 
bound to create a first-class crisis at Geneva which cannot 
fail to have important reactions on home politics. Then 
there is the problem of the unemployment regulations, 
which is no nearer a solution. A section of the Cabinet 
are believed to favour a drastic recasting of the Unem- 
ployment Act of 1934, involving a severe curtailment of 
the powers of the Unemployment Assistance Board, 
before new regulations are introduced. In that event 
it would probably be impossible to pass the necessary 
legislation before the Recess. Many Members, too, 
dislike the idea of an appeal to the country so long before 
the statutory expiration of Parliament, when there is 
no excuse for it other than a belief that it would be 
tactically advantageous, 


Two factors, it seems, 
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YEVER before has private effort, supported by 
voluntary organization alone, provided such 
striking evidence of British public opinion as has now 
been produced by the Peace Ballot, the results of 
which were announced last night at the Albert Hall. 
Most of us were already convinced that a great 
majority of people in this country were not only in 
favour of peace, but also of an active policy to ensure 
it. There were some, however, enjoying considerable 
power through control of a section of the Press, 
who were willing to pay lip-service to this doctrine, 
but found it compatible with contempt for the 
League of Nations and a cynical attitude towards 
all efforts to reduce armaments or to organize col- 
lective schemes of security. 


+ 
H 


i However convineed we 
might be that the latter were not representative of 
this country, there was till recently no means of 
proving it. But if the proof could be provided, if 
public opinion could be directly tested, then govern- 
ments would have no excuse for ignoring it, and 
foreigners could know for certain where the people 
of Great Britain stand. 

It was no small task to organize a referendum 
such as this without Government support. or official 
machinery. The splendid leadership of Lord Cecil 
and the energy of the National Declaration Com- 
mittee gave impetus to the movement, and a great 
band of helpers in all parts of the country rallied to 
their support, eager to make the ballot effective. 
First it was necessary to draw up a suitable list of 
questions which should be addressed to all men and 
women of military age. Secondly, it was necessary 
to distribute the questionnaires and collect them. 
There was, of course, no compulsion on anyone to 
reply; no fever-heat of a general election to con- 
centrate attention on the issue. Yet the figures 
announced last night show that no fewer than 
11) million persons took the trouble to vote, and that 
an overwhelming majority of these were in favour 
of an out-and-out League of Nations policy. 

the first question—* Should Great Britain remain 
a Member of the League of Nations ? ’’—received an 
affirmative vote of over 11 millions, with only 355,883 
No’s. The second and fourth questions, which asked 
whether there should be an all-round reduction of 
armaments by international agreement, and whether 
the manufacture and sale of armaments for private 
profit should be prohibited by international agree- 
ment, were answered affirmatively by nearly 
10} million votes, and in the negative by only 
862.000 and 775,000 respectively. There was a 
larger minority which against the all- 
round abolition of national military and naval air- 
craft by international agreement—1,689,000 against, 
9,533,000 for. In regard to sanctions, there was 
another overwhelming majority in favour of com- 


declared 


bination in the use of economic and non-military 
measures to compel an aggressor nation to stop ; 
but there was evidently some uneasiness about the 
use, if necessary, of military measures against an 
The majority in favour of the latter 
2,351,000 


aggressor. 
dropped to 6,784,000, as compared with 


against. 


THE PEACE BALLOT 


SS 





decisive 
immense proportion of the 
League, 
is what 


The verdict is and impressive, The 
votes in favour of the 
armament reduction, and collective sanctions 
anyone with his finger on the pulse of the 
country might have expected ; but few would claim 
to have foreseen that so many millions of persons 
would have responded to the appeal, and in doing 
revealed the intensity of national feeling which these 
international issues evoke. Henceforward there can 
be no reasonable doubt about the conviction of the 
mass of the people of this country ; no Government 
will dare to flout public opinion by slighting the 
League, or by refraining from efforts to secure 
agreed disarmament and collective sanctions against 
peace-breakers. Of equal importance will be the 
effect abroad. The frequent assertions that Britain's 
foreign policy is one of peace are now backed 
up by the assurance. that such a policy is jy 
pursuance of the will of more than 90 per cent. of 
the people. 

It will be observed that several of these key 
questions turn on the words “ by international 
agreement ”; and it will naturally be asked, What 
is the use of Britain being 90 or 100 per cent. jn 
favour of the collective organization of peace until 
other countries are in the same frame of mind? The 
first part of the answer is that it was necessary to 
begin with this country, to make sure that its will 
was genuinely pacifist, and to let other countries 
know that fact beyond possibility of doubt. The 
second part of the answer is that it may well be the 
‘ase that if a similar issue could as clearly be put 
before the masses of the people in other countries 
the result would be similar. President Roosevelt 
has said that 90 per cent. of the people in all countries 
are in favour of peace. He is probably right. How 
is it, then, that the danger of war remains so great, 
and that the nations are heaping up armaments in 
competition with one another? Professor Zimmern 
has attempted an answer to that question. It is 
because, of the 53 non-British members of the League 
of Nations, less than a dozen are nations which can 
be said to be politically mature, and capable of 
giving effective expression to the will of the majority. 

There is no danger of war between this country 
or any of the Dominions and the United States; 
no danger of war with, say, the Scandinavian 
countries. Wherever the majority of the people 
has a fully effective voice in the determination of 
national policy on great issues, there the direction 
of foreign policy on lines which preclude war is 
comparatively safe. Any country which declares 
its popular will to peace, as this country has done 
in no uncertain terms by the Peace Ballot, thereby 
proclaims itself an area where a war policy can have no 
currency. To that extent it proclaims a safety zone, 
and to the same extent gives reassurance to the 
rest of the world, and removes one of the dangers 
against which other nations are driven to arm. 
And our own armaments, which we are compelled to 
provide, will tend more and more to be recognized 
rather as a guarantce of peace than a threat to the 
security of others. This country can now act with 
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—_— 
confidence in its own solidarity if it calls upon Italy 
to submit the Abyssinian issue to the League, or upon 
Italy, France and Germany to concert plans with us 
for limiting air forees. And if this will be apparent 
to foreign Governments, all the more may we expect 





DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT 


HE Government's scheme to raise £40 millions 
for railway improvements in and round London 
is now well under way, and the money resolution for 
itwas passed by agreement in a unanimous House of 
(ommons. The machinery to be employed is, we 
believe, novel. The Treasury will not give a direct 
guarantee of principal and interest to the railway 
undertakings. It is instead to form a company, 
which will borrow the money from the public under 
the Treasury guarantee, and relend it to the rail- 
ways concerned. The company looks like a useful 
device, and may form a precedent to be followed in 
future in similar cases. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
himself, who has not in the past shown much favour 
to development projects under Treasury guarantee, 
expressed the hope that this one may “ herald from 
time to time the initiation of other schemes of the 
same character and equally valuable for industry 
and employment.” 

The works on which the money is to be laid out 
have been specified and described in detail in a 
schedule to the agreement between the Treasury 
and the transport undertakings, and the amount to 
be borrowed corresponds to an estimate of their 
cost, plus interest during the period of construction. 
There has been no concession to the idea of raising 
around sum by loan first, and then looking around 
to see where to spend it. That is a very important 
distinetion—how important, the discussion on the 
money resolution sufficiently illustrated. Member 
after member representing districts which the approved 
works do not benefit, or benefit but slightly, got up 
to say how desirable it was that something should be 
done for their constituents as well. All very natural 
and human. But if what the Americans call a 
“pork-barrel” were available to be distributed 
among hungry applicants at discretion, it is easy to 
see what a scramble there would be, and how little 
chance the public interest would have to remain 
the determining factor. Far preferable has been 
the method followed. 

Yet we do not think it has been ideal. What 
does one gather that the Government did? They 
went to the London Passenger Transport Board— 
i.e., to Lord Ashfield—and asked what was most 
wanted. They were fortunate in that the establish- 
ment of the Board had brought into existence a 
single rail and road authority, which could speal: 
for the whole area with a non-competitive impartiality, 
and use the advice of very high experts in transport. 
But, of course, transport is not an end in itself, 
In any national scheme town-planning should take 
precedence of it. Transport should be adapted to 
fit the town, not the town shaped to fit the transport. 
Yet with our planless urban expansion the latter is 
It is what will happen now under 
New and mighty deter- 


what happens. 
the Government scheme. 








our own Government to recognize the character 


of the moral mandate which the Peace Ballot imposes, 


and to realize that its hand is strengthened by it for 
pursuing a resolute course in support of the League 
and the principle of collective security 


PLANNING 


minants will be brought into play, fixing where the 
different classes of London's population shall live, 
where they shall work, and what shall be the environ- 
ment of their lives. But they will operate almost 
as blind forces, since the proper mapping of Greater 
London has not even yet been worked out by any 
effective authority. 

The same planlessness appears when we consider 
the relation of London and the provinces. As far 
as can be the materials required will be obtained, 
it is announced, in the distressed areas ; 7.¢c., Stockton 
and Darlington, or Tyneside, or South Wales, will 
get orders for a certain number of rails and girders 
and locomotives and rolling-stock. So far, so good, 
and we applaud unreservedly. But, of course, the main 
advantage of this State-found money will be reaped 
in Greater London. And the immense conglomera- 
tion, which is drawing industries and population into 
itself like a magnet from all parts of the Kingdom, 
will be made so much the more magnetic. Every 
unbalanced addition to its efficiency or its amenity 
increases its sinister power to drain the livelihoods 
from the other towns. No one can come into contact 
with the tide of exiled Northerners and Welsh that 
now throng the workshops and the elementary schools 
within London's orbit without feeling that in 
London's growth lies a good deal of the explanation 
of the distressed areas’ shrinkage. Do we desire this ? 
Do we want to see the life and labour of Great Britain 
increasingly crowded into one corner of the island 
and that, incidentally, the corner most vulnerable to 
bombardment ? But if we do not, what are we doing 
about it? At present we let new industries plant 
themselves wherever they please; and for reasons 
which are made more cogent by every addition to 
the population of Greater London and every improve- 
ment in its mobility within its area, they choose that 
area to settle in. Can we permit indefinitely an evil 
(if it is an evil) which thus grows by what it feeds on ? 

Considerations of this sort ought not to hold up 
national development, but they ought to influence 
it. We do not suggest that they should have operated 
to restrict the Government’s £40 millions scheme. 
But they might well operate to secure that it should 
be balanced by schemes elsewhere. National develop- 
ment needs to be nation-wide, and it needs to be based 
on clearer conceptions of the goal. A very larg- 
proportion of the schemes, for which State backing 
has been or may be sought, can be reduced to two 

‘ategories —power and transport. These are also the 
two factors which will most determine the distribu- 
tion of our people; and though Governments may 
well have to deal with them piecemeal, they should 
always try to fit the pieces into a sound plan of what 
the future Great Britain is to be. How much longer 
must we wait before planning authorities in that sense 
are set up, even with the most tentative powers?) At 
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present the master-problem—that of the location 
of industries—has not even an advisory body to 
deal with it. Yet, rightly considered, both trans- 
port and town-planning hang on its solution. And 


— 
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by leaving it unsolved and going ahead with 
we incur more than a risk—almost a certainty. of 
embodying fresh evils in solid brick-and-mort, 
forms, which it will be very costly to undo, ' 


them, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


is rather surprising that Lord Ullswater should 
maintain that the Speaker has “ all the advantages 
disadvantages of having a_ constituency.” He 
obviously has not the disadvantage of having to fight 
for it, whilst the constituency has all the disadvantage 
of being virtually disfranchised. The Labour Party, 
in deciding to. run a candidate for the Daventry Division, 
has merely brought to a head a question that ought 
to have been settled long ago. It is not a healthy thing 
that any one constituency over a long term of years 
should be deprived of that practical stimulus to political 
life which is afforded by the running of candidates or 
the support of programmes. The Speaker today cannot 
represent a constituency either in the sense of being 
chosen by it or being able to speak for it in debate. 
He represents not a constituency, but the House of 
Commons. 


I 


and 


* * * * 


It seems to me to be rather absurd to appeal to the 
Labour Party to observe the “ gentleman’s agreement ” 
in regard to the Speaker. There is a “ gentleman’s 
agreement ” between all parties which demands respect 
for the Speaker and ready response to his rulings, and 
which would make it a very uncongenial task for any 
candidate to stand against him in a constituency. But 
there is not the least reason why the Labour or any 
other Party should permanently acquiesce in an arrange- 
ment which means that in a given constituency they 
cannot effectively organize themselves or Keep an existing 
organization alive. It would be a great mistake to 
represent the Labour Party decision in regard to Daventry 
as in any sense an attack on the Speaker. It should 
be accepted as a legitimate request that better provision 
should be made for the Speaker. That seems to be the 
Cabinet’s view. 

* * * * 

We are all of us, after a quick change remarkable in a 
Government department. feeling very benevolent to the 
Post Office, what with all the benefits recently bestowed 
on us by Sir Kingsley Wood, and a Golden Voice spon- 
sored by the Poet Laureate and a panel of judges to tell 
us the time in the morning. But it is no use receiving 
benefits unless we are aware of them. and how should we 
have realized them in their fullness if it had not been for 
Sir Stephen Tallents—the Public Relations Officer, as he 
is styled, of the General Post Office? The Publicity 
Club of London, intent upon honouring him, describe him 
in their own frank way simply as an “ advertiser,” and 
they have awarded him their cup for the year’s greatest 
achievement in advertising. The intention of the Club 
in honouring Sir Stephen is also, of course, to honour 
publicity. It is ramoured that only one other person was 
considered as a suitable recipient of the cup—who has 
been described as the best advertisement agent of the 
British Empire. Of course. the Prince of Wales. 


* * * * 


4 friend who has just returned from the Riviera tells 
me that all the towns and villages along the coast are 
lamenting the continued absence of visitors. Hotels in 
Monte Carlo, Nice, Cannes and lesser places which a few 
vears ago were enjoying winter and summer seasons have 
latterly been less than half-full, in spite of the fact that 
they have reduced their charges to British people. The 
expensiveness of the frane and its low purchasing power 
the principal deterrent, but the French 


are. of course, 





railways, and especially the wagons-lits services, mug 
bear their share of responsibility. It is not very com. 
fortable to travel all night from Paris to Nice without j 
sleeping-car ; but the supplement for a sleeper is More 
than three guineas second class and nearly four pound; 
first class. In travelling from London to Edinburgh yo, 
have only to pay £1 extra for a sleeper first class and 1, 
third class. Again, if you go from Nice to Paris second 
class instead of by the Blue Train, encouraged by ay 
excellent dinner you had over-night (reduced to 20 francs) 
you wake up in the morning expectant of breakfast. By 
no—the restaurant car has been taken off—next stop 
Paris—8 a.m. This is tourisme. 
* * * * 

This is the time of year when schools have speech days, 
and speakers at more than one school, annoyed with Mp, 
Lansbury’s pugnacious remarks about the Prince of 
Wales, have commented on the ethies of school O.T.Cs, 
The Headmaster of St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury— 
the Rev. H. Balmforth—holds that there is no halfway 
house between the views of the Society of Friends, that 
there should be no military defences, and acceptance of 
the necessity of training, the rudiments of which are pro- 
vided by O.T.Cs. But this leaves out one side of the 
argument: those who object to O.T.Cs. at schools do 
so. I think, on the supposition that they may instil a 
spirit of militarism into boys at an impressionable age. 
I do not believe they do anything of the kind—but that 
is the point that has to be answered. One speaker sug- 
gested that every uniform should carry the badge of the 
League of Nations, and that for every hour spent in drill 
another hour should be spent in studying the functions 
of the League. 

* * * * 

Perhaps something of this kind was in the mind of the 
anonymous head of an English school who has been offer- 
ing a prize of £100 for the best “ lesson ” in the form oj 
an essay explaining the peace principles of Sir Norman 
Angell. The judges are to be Professor Gilbert Murray, 
the Headmaster of Rugby, Sir Philip Gibbs and Sir 
Norman himself. It is a pity that there is not as much 
peace propaganda in other countries as in this. Why are 
no prizes offered to students in German, Freneh and 
Italian schools for essays on “ The Great Illusion * ¢ 

* x * * 

The horse-drawn lorry, to which I have referred more 
than once in this column, is becoming a more intolerable 
obstruction than ever in the centre of London, and for all 
I know, other great cities. What has made matters 
worse is the traffic lights. It is bad enough to find in 
streets where for one reason or another there is only room 
for one line of traffic each way dozens of vehicles tailing 
away behind a horse-van moving at a steady four miles an 
hour. But the lights add a new complication. If they are 
to be of any use, the cars stop ped by the red light must get 
away sharply and cleanly on the green. But watch a 
file of cars waiting, with a horse-lorry about the third 
place from the front. In three cases out of five it will just 
get across,and all the cars behind it be held up a second 
time. The only way is to ban horse-traffic altogether in 
central London. The veto may create some hardship, 
though the railways, who are the chief offenders, could 
quite well mechanize all their transport—but it will have 
to come sooner or later, and meanwhile the indefensible 
congestion continues. JANUS. 
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THE MONSTER OF THE 


AIR 


By AIR COMMODORE P. F. M. FELLOWES 


{ME? Thinkers are now urgently asking, have we 
T still time to take measures to shackle and control 
our latest monster or is it already too late? Has human 
intelligence at last overstepped the bounds permitted 
py fate and prepared its own destruction ? In the 
past some freakish quality in fate’s direction has always 
provided humanity with a motive and a means for self- 
destruction, but so far the latter has at least permitted 
or survival. Mr. Jonathan Griffin in his new book, 
Britain’s Air Policy*, seems to doubt if this condition 
¢ill obtains, for he says: ‘I see civilization—in danger of 
being destroyed—and yet it can be saved—by that by 
which it is most menaced, ‘ Aviation.’ Aviation is the 
‘key’ to security and disarmament. It (the key) 
must be used before the chance is gone. Otherwise we 
shall see a world wrecked back into barbarism. Great 
Britain must use her influence to achieve an international 
agreement to abolish all national air forces, to transfer 
of national hands into inter- 
national ownership and, if necessary, to set up an inter- 
national air police foree. Thus we shall have reduced 
tonext to nothing the menace of aviation running amok, 
which threatens to make nonsense of human endeavour.” 

Elsewhere in this book he advocates the elimination 
of private flying. To take his three proposals in the 
order of importance in which he puts them. First the 
internationalization of Civil Aviation; second the for- 
mation of an International Air Police Force, concurrently 
with the abolishment of National Air Forces; third the 
abolishment of private flying. 

The internationalization of civil aviation is possible 
without upsetting the very basis of our national thought 
and being, but in many ways it is antagonistic to commer- 
cial orthodoxy and to the rapidly-growing vested interests. 
It is probable that already these vested interests are too 
strong for such a change to be made. There is still, 
however, a chance for a partial internationalization of 
civil aviation with all its attendant advantages by 
internationalizing the ground services for air transport. 
If this is achieved it would not only enormously increase 
efficiency by standardization, but also provide an import- 
ant safeguard against lurking national law-breakers. 
A further happy consequence of such a measure would 
be the growth of an international comradeship through 
emulation in service. 

Mr. Griffin’s second proposal to form an international 
air force unfortunately implies more than the mere 
formation of such a force. It means ultimately the 
abrogation of national Sovereignty with all its potential 
consequences, such as the loss of national freedom, custom 
and consciousness as we now understand them.  Inter- 
national mutual trust has far to go before free nations 
would allow so much power to pass into the hands of an 
omnipotent international body. Neither the state of 
mind nor the will to bring about such a basic change 
are yet apparent in the world at large. 

In his plan to abolish private flying it is arguable that 
Mr. Griffin is wrong in saying that its effects are baneful 
rather than beneficial. It may equally well be argued 
that if its development is directed along proper channels, 
private flying should become an ameliorative link rather 
than a cause of friction between nations. The air with 
all its complexities, interests and unexpectedness con- 
stitutes a wonderful common interest between different 
nationalities. It has a quality that teaches people 
their limitations, kindly but yet firmly; be too careless 
or too confident and in a twinkling of an eye you may 


* Britain's Air Policy. By Jonathan Griffin, (Gollancz. 5s.) 


all civil air transport out 


become ridiculous if not worse. This aspect of the air, 
rather like the sea, so shapes the aviator that he almost 
always becomes a pleasant and likeable fellow. Perhaps 
because of the very difficulties of the air there is a quite 
remarkable natural affinity between pilots. This affinity 
is valuable clay ready to the hand of the potter who tries 
to use aviation as the key to security rather than as a 
menace to humanity. 

Mr. Griffin has collected many authoritative opinions, 
and on these he has based his remedy. It seems to go 
beyond practical possibility, but on the facts of the 
situation is he right or wrong in his estimate of the urgent 
need for action ? 

What is the inescapeable truth? Are pacts or agree- 
ments accepted by any nation as completely adequate to 
The answer to that 
question is definitely negative. All important nations 
have signed the Kellogg pact renouncing war as a weapon 
of policy, and all are arming to the teeth. From this fact 
the conclusion may fairly be drawn that pacts that are 
based on a false appreciation of the world’s moral develop- 
To the 


safeguard the national interest ? 


ment are misleading, negative and dangerous. 


, realist the attempt unilaterally to lead the world to dis- 


armament will always seem an unwise procedure. Average 
human nature, and therefore that of nations, is still and 
will always be ruled by self-interest tempered by decent 
natural emotion. Altruism is not a natural emotion and 
cannot be reckoned on as one of the main governing 
forces of the world. 

To work on the basis that we want peace or anything 
else except primarily for our own benefit is bound to lead 
to mistakes in policy. Mr. Griflin has clearly recognized 
this, and in his advocacy of the internationalization of the 
air he is far more of a realist than the successive British 
governments who have tried unilaterally to lead the 
world to disarmament. Out of his suggestion nations would 
at least obtain some direct benefit in economy and efficiency. 

It has to be recognized that air power has not only 
brought into the world a new factor, but that it has 
altered the relations between nations fundamentally. Inthe 
past, two equal nations equally armed might live, the one in 
a state of contentment and the other in an aggressive state 
of jealousy without overwhelming danger to the former. 
This is no longer possible. A nation cannot now afford 
to incur the envy of another equally strong nation within 
air-striking distance. And why ? Because the power of 
air aggression even now—and it is rapidly becoming 
greater—is so drastic that it is conceivable that a nation 
may be so pulverized by the first attack that it may be 
quite unable to recover sufficiently to readjust the 
balance. »This is a fundamental change in international 
relations. and it is doubtful if it has been fully recognized 
by authority in any nation. Mr. Griflin is unquestionably 
right in saying that it must be grasped and acted on 
without delay. 

To enumerate some of the unknowns with which we are 
faced as long as aviation remains untramelled, the 
widest differences of opinion prevail amongst experts as 
to the effect of air power on sea power and wide differences 
as to its effect in war on a nation’s resources as a whole. 
The common view is that retaliation by bombing ts the 
only reliable offensive defence, but some consider that it 
is conceivable that the morale of the bomber can be 
broken by a really eflicient fighter or intercepter defensive 
organization. In the last War the Germans refrained 
from further raids over England after May, 1918, pre- 
sumably because of the heavy losses they suffered in their 
last raid, The feelings of the bombing pilot, to say 
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nothing of his crew, who have yet a long way further to 
go to his objective and know that they are about to be 
attacked by an overwhelming force of fighters firing 
incendiary ammunition have to be experienced to be 
appreciated. Possibly these feelings may not be quite 
so acute in the next war, because parachutes have since 
become available, but they will remain intense. 

Arising from such conditions, the enormous importance 
of morale in air attack and defence must remain incalcul- 
able until that dread event—the next war. The last war 
gave no true indication of its vital importance, because 
aviation was never allowed to become a primary arm, and 
it and its proper employment largely remained a mystery. 

Long may we remain without this knowledge and long 
may the next war be deferred. To achieve this desirable 
end we must ask ourselves: Have we now reached that 
critical moment in human progress when to preserve our- 
selves and civilization we must change our very base ? 

There is instinct in humanity a quality that combines 
against a common danger. How to demonstrate this 
dangcr ? How may the public mind of the world be 
focussed to see and understand the urgent need before 


IN RHINELAND—A NEW OUTLOOK 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


NE of the chief difficulties in promoting international 

friendship is to understand the other fellow’s 
view—a trite but true remark. Much had happened 
in Germany since my last visit two years ago. The 
object of a trip to Cologne last week was to take part 
in the first conference of the German branches of the 
All Peoples Association (APA), now firmly established 
in Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, Hanover, Hamburg, Essen, 
Stuttgart and Cologne ; also to re-establish contact with 
German friends. 

The first day of my visit to the Rhineland was spent 
in conclave considering the practical work of an organiza- 
tion which exists for promoting international under- 
standing. The need for frequent speakers to interpret 
nation to nation, the interchange of professors and 
scholars, the devising of machinery to promote au pair 
exchanges between German and foreign families, the 
seeking for means to organize visits of Germans to Great 
Britain and other countries, and abcve all the need in 
present day Europe to emphasize the necessity of working 
towards internationalism through a sane nationalism 
came under review. By general agreement the individual 
has specific duties to his family, his town, his country, 
before he can give a wider allegiance. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting in support of the 
cause of friendship between the peoples of the world 
was held in the Bastei Restaurant, overlooking the Rhine. 
I have attended gatherings to promote friendship among 
nations in every continent. I have never witnessed 
greater enthusiasm for the cause of international under- 
standing than I saw in Cologne last week. The remark 
which received the greatest applause was that a sane 
Europe could only be built upon the precept of the 
Founder of Christianity that ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

Most visitors to Cologne are taken to the Sicbengebirge. 
A party of 50 representing most parts of Germany and 
including delegates from Great Britain, France, Holland 
and Luxemburg spent 12 hours last Sunday discussing 
how to improve conditions in Europe and to restore the 
confidence at present so sadly lacking. 

A temperature well up in the eighties, a crowded 
steamer, and endless delays in obtaining food from an 
over-worked staff could not depress the spirits of the 
party. We turned from French to German and then to 
English. We toasted our friends in Erdbeerbowle 
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this our latest Frankenstein’s monster has grown hugd 
uncontrollable. - ’ 

Adolf Hitler has suggested the limitation of bombin, 
to the battle zone. However impractical this suggestio, 
may sound, it should be closely examined. Mr. Griffin, jy 
his comprehensive survey of the whole situation, IMpresses 
on us that other nations have made suggestions ranging 
from the entire elimination of national air forces, the 
elimination of bombing, to almost the complete interna. 
tionalization of all air activities. The British and the 
French Governments have suggested the Western Locarmy 
air pact, and this appears to be the most hopeful ang 
practical basis to begin on, but to rest satisfied with such 
a beginning will be puerile. It is insistent upon us th 
every constructive suggestion should be urgently pursued: 
procrastination is the only unforgivable sin. : 

We British have to remember that the air has wedde 
England to Europe, and Europe does not mean to allow the 
annulment of such an advantageous alliance without 
equivalent compensation. What better can we give to 
Europe than a real lead in the use rather than the misuse 
of aviation ? 


































well iced Mosel-cup with floating strawberries. At one 
table two French girls, speaking almost accent-less English, 
discussed Franco-German relations in English with their 
German friends. The possibility of establishing a sys. 
tematic exchange between French and German youth was 
the theme at another table. 

By the time K6nigswinter—the station for the Siebenge- 
birge—was reached all was friendship. We move from 
table to table discussing Europe’s ills and how to over- 
come them. At the next table to me was a group of 
German students with coloured caps. One of their number 
looked as though he had been in a motor smash—ugly 
gashes still raw disfigured his face—but my neighbour 
soon enlightened me. He had been fighting in the 
Students Corps at Bonn University; at the same time 
my informant pointed with pride to scars on his own 
nose and temples, as souvenirs of his student days 40 
years ago. 

The Nazi flag with encircled Swastika fluttered from 
every steamer, canoe, house and from the camps of the 
sun-worshippers. Every passenger on board seemed to 
be a member of ‘‘ The Party.” Many old warriors were 
bedecked with iron crosses, stuck on their uniforms and 
coats just over the heart. I thought of a visit to the 
Rhineland in 1929, eleven years after the War, when the 
Tricoleur was flying over Ehrenbreitstein fortress, and when 
I marched along the Wilhelmstrasse in Wiesbaden with 
the gaping crowd in step with a British regiment—the 
Green Howards I think. Much has happened in Europe 
since then. In place of foreign soldiers troops of Brown- 
shirts were marching in the streets. 

At the landing stage we got into half a dozen two- 
horsed Victorias and stepped back into the pre-motor 
age. We ambled along through the beech woods, past 
gaps of open country with waving wheat, still green, 
and barley. Except for the voices of our party and the 
clopperty-clop of the horses’ hoofs it was still in the 
forest. I wished just for a few moments the cause of 
international friendship did not depend on a ceaseless 
flow of language! Half way up some of us left our 
‘arriages and climbed up by short cuts to the famous 
Petersberg Restaurant, with a wonderful view from 
distant Cologne in the north to the direction of Coblenz in 
the South. Here we sat down in the welcome shade to 
coffee and strawberry tarts, with unlimited supplies of 
whipped cream. My neighbours were a Princess and a 
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ei 
young German girl, a supporter of the Oxford Group 
movement. 

In the cool of the evening we returned by steamer to 
Cologne—a welcome breeze gave a necessary fillip to our 
spirits. The sun, a great red ball, suddenly dropped out 
of view beyond Cologne. .We discussed Anglo-German 
yelations and the difficulty each country finds in seeing 
things from its neighbours’ standpoint. 

* * * *: 


‘[ have just crossed into Belgium. The last sentence I 
heard in the Fatherland was the “ Heil Hitler” of the 
civil official dressed in green at Aachen, who had to 
ascertain how much money we were taking back with us. 
The first impression I take with me from Germany is the 
very sincere desire of the German people to establish 
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friendly relations with their neighbours, and above all 
with Great Britain. The belief in Herr Hitier is unabated, 
although on several occasions I heard expressions of 
anxiety as to his health. His entire nervous system was 
stated to have undergone a very severe strain. 

The relations of Church and State frequently came into 
the discussion. Recent events are stated to have drawn 
together the Roman and Lutheran churches. As far as 
I could gather my friends ridiculed the suggestion that 
Germany would turn from Christianity and follow 
Russia’s example. 

Whether Germany can be induced to return to the 


OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES : 


HEN Sir Donald Cameron lands in England this 

month he will have completed forty-five years’ 

work in the Colonial Service. No career in that Service 

has been more effective since that of Lord Lugard with 
whose achievements his own have been dovetailed. 

Born in the West Indies, and educated in Dublin, 
he began his service at the age of eighteen in British 
Guiana. He succeeded in keeping his potentialities alive 
in that uninspiring environment for fourteen years and 
then went to Mauritius. In 1908 he made his entry upon 
his proper stage by joining the Nigerian Service. He 
spent sixteen years in the Secretariat during which he 
served under Sir Hugh Clifford and Lord Lugard. He 
was then appointed to Tanganyika. 

There is a certain anonymity about a Chief Secretary, 
however able. And it is always a question how the best 
No. 2 will shape when he becomes No. 1. There was 
certainly nothing in Sir Donald’s career, as seen on paper, 
to suggest that he was likely to have much understanding 
of natives, or any extraordinary intellectual freshness and 
vigour. Yet Tanganyika, taken over, mile by mile, from 
the stubborn Von Lettow-Vorbeck, was a country of 
opportunity. The Germans had left a useful material 
legacy in roads, railways, public buildings and scientific 
work. If their native policy had not been very sym- 
pathetic, by our standards, it had not yet effected the 
complete disintegration of tribal life. Whether the 
social energies of about four million industrious and docile 
black peasants should continue to atrophy or be quickened 
into full life depended largely upon the new Governor. 
White settlement presented a simpler political problem 
than in Kenya. The Germans had been repatriated and 
only a handful of colonists of various nationalities had 
taken their place. Not that Sir Donald was the man to 
shrink from this problem. He himself pressed the intro- 
duction of a Legislative Council and he courted, even if he 
did not always accept, unofficial opinion. On the positive 
side the Mandate was there to support a policy boldly 
conceived in native interests. 

What, in a few words, did he achieve in Tanganyika ? 
Iie introduced the complete Nigerian system of adminis- 


League of Nations was another frequent topic of conver- 
sation, and at the same function I heard diametrically 
opposed views. The League is considered to have been 


largely responsible for Germany’s present plight. 
Germany is very sensitive as to her prestige. Certainly 
the Treaty of Versailles will have to be rewritten. I think 


Germany would prefer a new European Concert of 
Powers, representing Europe only, in which all nations 
would start with a clean slate. 

Sooner or later Germany will, I think, ask for a colonial 
mandate as a matter of amour propre. She feels bitterly 
the stigma of being considered less capable, shall we say, 
than Belgium or Portugal to rule tropical dependencies. 
But even more desired was some method by which 
German industry could have access to the raw materials 
required for her growing trade. On the Jewish question, 
alas, I cannot report an improvement. 

Members of the Nazi Party, in common with those 
outside the ranks of National-Socialism, referred to the 
improved relations with Great Britain with enthusiasm. 
Several times in speeches the point was stressed that 
Great Britain and Germany in their long history had 
only once fought on opposite sides, and frequently side 
by side. Germany, from the Leader downwards, fer- 
vently desires to live at peace with Great Britain. Now 
that Anglo-German relations have entered upon an im- 
proved phase I think the German Government will do its 
utmost to improve relations with France. 


VI. SIR DONALD CAMERON 


tration with its skilful balance of decentralization and 
supervision, with its Native Authorities, Councils anid 
Treasuries. Courts, already in existence, were remodelled. 
But though his debt here to Lord Lugard was greater 
than he sometimes seemed to be aware of, he did not 
simply impose an imported system from headquarters. 
Like a blacksmith, he shaped the rigid form to the living 
element it was to serve. This meant that the customs 
and aflinities of every group had to be studied, and their 
consent and co-operation secured for the forms of ad- 
ministration proposed for them. In a sphere where 
pedantry can so easily flourish, Sir Donald applied the 
realistic test, ** Will it work?” No readjustment was 
too inconvenient, and no administrative pattern too un- 
conventional if it stood this test. He carried his officers 
with him. He took them into his confidence. The 
little brown books which contain his memoranda have 
found their way far outside Tanganyika, out of British 
into Continental Africa, out of Africa itself. 

In 1931 Sir Donald returned as Governor to Nigeria. 
Here a harder, less clear-cut task awaited him. It was one 
of revitalization. A great governorship has always one 
danger: that the principles of a creative mind may in other 
hands become a set of formulae, and sacred formulae at 
that. So, to some extent—for it would be easy to exag- 
gerate and be unjust—had it been with the system 
bequeathed by Lord Lugard. In the North there was an 
unconscious tendency in some quarters to put the system 
before the ends it was designed to serve, and the prestige 
of native rulers before the interests of their inarticulate 
subjects. In the South—though here reforms had 
already been begun—the principles, as distinct from the 
forms, of Northern “ indirect rule” had never 
applied to the different conditions of the unorganized 
peoples there. The small groups of the pagan north had 
not received the attention devoted to the Moslem Emir- 
ates. Reorganization, with all the extensive research 
and sympathetic consultation which had characterized 
the Tanganyika policy, is now well in hand in both eases. 


He attacked, publicly and privately, everything he 
” 


been 


suspected of sheltering abuse in the interests of * prestige, 
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whether that of political officers or of chiefs. He raised 
most doubts, perhaps, by his advocacy of “‘ professional ” 
as against “ political ” justice, and if the effects of his 
policy here have been less revolutionary than his theories, 
it has been because he could not find the money to 
build up a full staff of judges. 

It has cost him more to reconstruct in Nigeria than to 
construct in Tanganyika, and if he has said and done some 
hard things in the process, his difficulties must be remem- 
bered. One of these was financial. He came to see the 
slump reduce revenue by something like half. No one 
who does not know at first hand the solid proportions of 
recurrent expenditure in such a country, the urgent need 
for welfare services of all kinds, and the distressing 
business of retrenchment, can realize what a policy of 
ruthless economy means to a Governor, and especially to 
a Governor with a heart. Realistic in finance as in native 
policy, he forced his Legislative Council to face the worst 





——:}2 


Pi 
Indians. Nor are their interests always obvious; they 
demand very careful study. And Nemesis for faults 
in administering them is slow of foot. In Africa a Man 
may lay down his governorship in a chorus of congraty, 
lation, having satisfied the Colonial Office, served his own 
interests, those of his staff, of the European Settlers 
and, even, what are called “ Imperial interests ” and 
yet have done nothing to advance the welfare of the 
Africans. These, in their huts, or labour lines or town. 
locations know perfectly well what spirit has been jy 
the ascendant at Government House. It has commu. 
vated itself through all grades of white officials down to the 
paid headman, making the whole difference to their lives 
in the amount of scope that has been allowed for their 
free self-expression. They know only too well the 
effects of the opposite spirit at headquarters, an urgent 
“efficiency ” which forces through large programmes, 








and led them to a healthy if penurious situation. 


It was a cruel blow that in such a time of strain he 
But 
if these last years of strain and overwork have told 
upon Sir Donald, they will have blunted neither side 


should have .been weakened by failing eyesight. 


of his somewhat paradoxical nature. 
formidable, almost arrogantly — self-confident 
action, cutting straight to his objective, and 


pretence of malice in it. 


Yet none of this brings out what has been the very 


essence of his governorships. It seems an easy 


any other. But it is no easy thing to do. 





He is at once the 
man of 
also the 
profound humanitarian, detesting cruelty, with a capacity, 
in partnership with his wife, for gentle and generous 
friendship, but spiced on his side by a humour with a 


and 
conventional thing to say that he has always put the 
interests of the native populations he governed before 
Africans are 
not, with very few exceptions, vocal and assertive like 


conceived it may be in supposedly native interests, jn 
the fulfilment of which they are regarded as passive 
material. 

Sir Donald may have made mistakes of judgement and 
method (though it would take all the writer’s courage to 
tell him so to his face). But he is a poor accountant who 
makes these mistakes total more than a fraction against 
the large sum of all the other things he has made. Africans, 
far beyond the boundaries within which he governed, 
have already passed their judgement. 


‘This man cared 
for us.” 


But even they do not know how widely and 
deeply his ideas, reinvigorating those of his great pre- 


decessor, have already affected, and will continue 
to affect, Europe’s government of Africa. He has shown 
how to make citizens of African tribesmen. Whether 


they will for ever remain citizens of the Empire is hidden 
in the far distant future. In any case what Sir Donald 
has served is more than an Imperial and more than an 
African interest. It is a world interest. PP. i. 


A B.B.C. INQUEST: If. TALKS FOR THE ORDINARY MAN 


By R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


Or all the ingredients in our B.B.C. programmes, 
it is undoubtedly the talks that are subjected 
to the fiercest criticism. Day in day out, the officials 
of that department are harried from all sides, and before 
we ask ourselves what justification their critics may 
have, it is well to recall one fact which is sometimes 
forgotten. The Talks Department is not merely —as 
some newspapers would have us believe—an organ for 
political discussion. Indeed, the greater part of its 
activity has no relation to politics at all. Some weeks 
ago I was temporarily blinded, and so found myself 
compelled to rely exclusively upon the. intellectual 
fare provided by the B.B.C. Its variety was astounding. 
I discovered for the first time the excellence of the 
morning talks: for the first time I listened regularly 
to those series between 6 and 8 p.m. which the professional 
man is usually unable to hear. I heard talks on map- 
making, archaeology, new advances in science; tried 
to polish up my French ; and listened to literary, musical 
and dramatic critics. After a time I began to suspect 
that there must be a vast number of listeyers who are 
slightly puzzled when they read in the Daily Mail that 
the Talks Department is an organ of Socialist propaganda. 
Such listeners are not concerned with an imaginary 
political bias, but with the simple question, ‘‘ Was that 
a good talk or not ?” The ordinary man wants amusement 
and instruction : it is for him that the Talks Department 
tries to cater, but most of the critics of that department 
are not concerned with his needs and interests at all, 
but with the collection of ammunition for the party- 
political war. 





It is not difficult to account for this situation. It is 
due to the fact that those classes who are most influential 
in moulding public opinion are newspaper-readers, 
who have not got the habit of listening-in. They switch 
on for the news, the music and occasional star-features : 
for talks-series as series they have little use. In fact 
the Talks Department is the least listened-to and most 
criticized of all departments of the B.B.C. Many educa- 
tionists, who bemoan our deficiencies, seem to be still 
unaware that here—and not only in two special depart- 
ments —is a gigantic organ of adult education already 
in existence. But no one really bothers about it, and the 
result is that the elderly colonel or the Bloomsbury 
Socialist, who does not listen in, but does read his party 
newspaper, believes that the one function of the Talks 
Department is to bring either Mr. Winston Churchill 
or Mr. Shaw before the microphone. A few somewhat 
desultory enquiries made on leaving my hospital confirmed 
this view. The middle-class people I talked to, listened 
to the news, music and well-known personalities. They 
only became serious listeners-in during the General 
Strike or a General Election, and so, naturally enough, 
their impression was that the Talks Department was 

chiefly concerned with politics. The real public for whom 
the Talks cater is largely unvocal. But it is there, as 
anyone in connexion with the W.E.A. or even the 
Mothers’ Union knows full well: and it is with this 
real public that the B.B.C. must get into touch, if the 
Talks Department is to retain its vitality. 

To state this fact is not to deny for a moment the vital 
importance of the political talks, and of the news. But 
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it is important to see the Talks Department in its proper 
spective as catering for the intellectual interests of a 
yast number of simple people, who unlike many of their 
cial superiors, believe that they still have something 
to learn in many departments of life. Moreover, it is 
probably still true in England that most people’s interests 
are largely unpolitical. The B.B.C. has rightly recognized 
this fact. It is not its job to make the public politically- 
minded but to find out what its interests are and foster 
them. Democracy means at bottom the right of each 
citizen to his own private life and private enthusiasms, 
and a democratic institution is there to provide ways and 
means of developing them. It is the task of the political 
arties, not of the B.B.C. to awaken the nation to specific- 
ally political problems. And if anyone does wish to use 
the B.B.€. for this purpose, he would do well to study 
the experience of Fascist countries. When he has done 
so, he may ask himself whether the attempt to instil 
political-mindedness over the wireless has not had pre- 
cisely the opposite effect. It should be one of the proudest 
boasts of the Talks Department, that on this point it 
has resisted the attacks of our right and left-wing authori- 
tarians, and that it still caters for men with human inter- 
ests and refuses to set them down as political animals. 
But if this is the policy of the B.B.C., two important 
conclusions can be drawn. In the first place, if the Talks 
Department is to remain vigorous, it must be able to 
employ as its officials and speakers men and women 
who are not only experts in their own subjects, but can 
also make those subjects interesting to ordinary people. 
For this purpose the hum-drum administrator is useless. 
If the Talks Department became a Government Depart- 
ment it would die: it needs creative minds, and to get 
people of this sort it is essential that on the non-political 
side at least there should be no sort of political discrim- 
ination. In recent months there have been dangerous 
suggestions in certain papers that “loyal” scientists, 
critics, &c., should be preferred to those whose sympathies 
incline to the left. Lists have been drawn up of socialist 
speakers and even officials ; and in the making of those 
lists no attention has been paid to the question whether 
their B.B.C. activity has been political or not. But the 
ordinary man does not mind what the political views may 
be of the scientist who talks to him: he rightly judges 
him as a scientist, not as a politician. In this matter 
above all others, trust and confidence is necessary. Per- 
secution is the best breeding ground of disloyalty, and if 
the Talks Department is not allowed to continue its policy 
of considering its personnel on its merits, not its political 
allegiance, it will be a disaster for English democracy. 
In the second place, however, it seems clear that if the 
Talks Department is to cater for the intellectual interests 
of the man in the street, it must fashion for itself some 
adequate instrument for finding out what those interests 


are. No one can pretend that the post-bag is a sure 
indication. The breed of letter-writers is a queer one 


and highly select. It can scarcely be called representative 
of the nation. There have been rumours for some years 
that the B.B.C. would organize a permanent research 
bureau, and attempt to find out what use the public 
really makes of the wireless. An enquiry of this sort, 
if undertaken scientifically, would be of incalculable 
value not cnly to the B.B.C., but also to the social sciences. 
Such a bureau would silence once and for all those critics 
who affirm that the British Public does not want talks, 
and it would, if skilfully used, provide a basis for future 
developments of policy. 

The B.B.C. is a cultural monopoly, and for that very 
reason it must avoid any appearance of aloof superiority. 
For if the common man has no say in the making of 
programmes, they will be dictated to him by interests 
outside the walls of Broadcasting House. 


{Next week Mr. Ernest Newman will write on music in this series.] 





THE CHURCHES’ WORK 


AND WANT 


By DR. ALBERT PEEL 


N Sunday collections were taken in churches 
throughout the Metropolis for the Hospital 


Sunday Fund. Some figures quoted in the current 
Report of the Fund seem to be of profound significance. 
They give the amounts received from congregations in the 
city and its surroundings. The Fund was started in 1873, 
when the amount received was £25,855. The income 
gradually increased until in 1896 it reached £40,501, 
falling to £35,856 in 1900 and then rising to £46,362 
in 1902 and £49,209 in 1903. There was then a gradual 
fall until 1913, when the total was £28,434. In 1920 
the Fund reached its peak, £53,486, since when there 
has been a steady drop to the return for 1934—£23,977, 
the lowest amount raised since the Fund was 
constituted. 


These figures show a trend in organized religion which 
is obvious to all who know the work of the churches 
intimately. Sir Josiah Stamp warned Methodists some 
time ago that they could no longer look to rich men for 
large gifts to help to maintain their work. It is becoming 
more and more true that there are no.rich men in the 
churches. The children of men who were able to give 
large sums—and did give large sums—are not in the 
churches, or if they are, are not in the position to give. 
In churches of every denomination a most interesting 
contrast could be drawn between the capacity of the 
present generation and the two generations preceding 
it to support organized religion. 


The problem arising presses first, of course. on the 
Free, non-endowed, and loosely organized Churches, 
but it is beginning to be felt in Churches of all kinds, 
and it is as yet much more obvious in cities and large 
towns than elsewhere. The resort to undignified methods 
of raising money, like whist drives and dances, or the 
continual round of concerts, sales of work, bazaars, &c., 
all illustrate the increasing difficulty of obtaining money 
for the support of institutional religion. In many 
churches and chapels the situation has reached this 
point, that a small body of faithful people are struggling 
heroically to keep their church alive, which often means 
to raise sufficient money to keep the fabric in good 
repair and to maintain a minister. In hundreds of such 
churches there is no energy left for those specific tasks 
for which a church should exist, and notably the spread 
of the Christian message among the surrounding people. 
Often ministers and congregations alike work in season 
and out of season knowing that they have no hope of 
doing more than balance the budget and hold their own. 
No praise is too high for people who sacrifice all their 
time and all the money they can in this way. No praise 
is too high for the women and children in shabby manses 
and all-too-large rectories who are engaged in a never- 
ceasing struggle with respectable poverty. Heartrending 
stories could be told about them by those who are in the 
know. It is magnificent ; but it is not war, and it does 
not make the gates of hell to tremble. 


The result, however, is that organized religion is now 
in a vicious circle. Its function is to win the masses of 
the people for Christ. If, however, any artisan ot 
unemployed workman attends a church for the first 
time it is a hundred to one that he will hear an appeal 
for money and only too often decide straight away that 
this kind of religion is a luxury he cannot afford. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that organized religion must 
undergo a sea change if it is to live. The best brains in 
all the churches should at the present time be directed 
to this problem. Ministers who realize they are working 
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hard to raise their own salaries—very often from people 
poorer than themselves—are altogether unhappy at 
the situation in which they find themselves. They 
entered the ministry in most cases prepared to make a 
sacrifice, and often did so, but they were not prepared 
to be maintained by people poorer than themselves. 


Inevitably, as I see it, the development of religious 
life must be away from the building and probably from 
the paid ministry. Both these have been essential in 
years gone by, but they are not necessarily the pattern 
laid down on the Mount which must be followed for all 
time. It is generally admitted that the day of the 
large building for worship is over and that in general 
new buildings must seat not more than 500 people: but 
the change that must take place will be much more 
far-reaching than that. Church attendance in London 
is such that nobody dare take a census today: huge 
buildings are empty, small buildings half empty—all of 
them sapping the resources that could be used for 
aggressive work. Some buildings there must be. There 
are values in preaching, in sacred song, in worship that 
must, of course, be conserved, and probably buildings 
for the work of religious education will always be 
necessary. But now the number of churches is far too 
large and could be reduced with great advantage. In 
some towns a single denomination has half a dozen 
churches, the congregations of which could all be accom- 
modated in one. In some London boroughs one-tenth 
the number of churches would accommodate all those 
who habitually attend worship; and yet good people 
go on labouring in vain and spending their strength on 
work that can produce no result. 


The question of the ministry is more difficult. The 
problem is how to secure a trained ministry that is not 
a paid ministry, how to equip educated laymen so that 
they can render to the congregations and denominations 
to which they belong the service in their power. At 
present there is little religious instruction in the churches, 
little positive teaching, despite the fact that it costs 
many hundreds of pounds a year to “ train” a minister. 
How few people in the pews can give an account of the 
faith that is in them? How few men in the pulpit 
systematically teach their congregations ? The present 
system is not “ delivering the goods ” either in “ building 
up people in their most holy faith” or in “* winning men 
from the world.” 

Are the Churches prepared to face the situation ? 
They can go on as at present, fighting a losing battle, 
retreating from one position after another. Or they 
can take time by the forelock, put first things first, 
discover and scrap the parts of their organization which 
are obsolete, and learn that it does not need elaborate 
machinery to evangelize the world. 


That is the primary duty of the Christian Church, to 
evangelize the world. “ Ye shall be witnesses unto me”’ is 
the injunction laid upon all Christians, and the men who 
obeyed it turned the world upside down. They had 
faith and courage rather than organization and tradition. 
‘Hes the Church today the same faith and courage ? 
Can Christians free themselves sufficiently from con- 
servatism and vested interests to face these fundamental 
questions ? Are “ sacred buildings,” as we know them 
today, absolutely essential for the Church’s work? Can 
that work be done without a professional ministry ? It 
might be found when the matter has been thoroughly 
examined that buildings and a paid ministry are necessary, 
and that only re-organization is needed. Perhaps. It 
may be that the Churches will have to adopt the methods 
of the Communists—a cell of Christians in every street, 
workshop, classroom. Or, in the words of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whom nobody will suspect of 
Communism ; 


—= 
“There ought certainly to be in almost every parish, grou 
within that parish who can be the living witness. ‘Therefore I 
desire and hope in this particular subject that we should address 
ourselves to the question: How in our parishes can we Become 
can we form, groups of living witnesses to the reality of Christ : 
all that He gives in Himself, and in the privileges and gifts of His 
Body ? Having done that, how can we manifest what we know to 

the world that is waiting outside ? ” 

Here, at any rate, is a suggestion that runs counter to 
the belief widely current in the Churches, that only 
parsons should witness, and only in “ sacred buildings,” 
If all Christians would act on that, if they would take 
as their motto the words on George Fox’s pulpit on 
Firbank Fell, ‘“ Let your lives speak,’ there would 
soon be a different story to tell. But if they are to live, 
the Churches must face the situation at once; “ the 
King’s business requires haste.” 


THE ART OF SCYTHING 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


HE sight of an old man of eighty, scything a rough 
field with bowed back, sent me off one May morning 
a few years ago to buy myself a scythe and stone. I had 
suffered too long from that feverish spring sense, which 
all dwellers in rich valleys know, of being overtaken by 
the invading cow-parsley and the nettles, the docks and 
the blowing dandelions, and all too soon by the grasses, 
Why should I be dependent, year after year, for the 
stilling of that fever upon the labour of others ? 


As I walked up to the village in the cool sunshine, 
I fortified myself with good reasons for my determination. 
Here, the sight of the old man had shown me, was an 
exercise at which, unlike games, one could progress, 
or at least held one’s own, at least to three score years 
and ten. Golf I had already abandoned. At tennis I 
should not much longer be a satisfactory partner to my 
children. At scything alone, of all the vigorous pursuits 
that I could number, might I hope in old age still to keep 
my form. Nor need a mild spirit of competition be 
absent from a scything career. The old man could not 
for many years longer reign as the scything champion of 
the village. The young fellows, he told me, would not 
be bothered nowadays to learn the mowing; it was 
harder work than they liked. There seemed every 
chance that, before many years were passed, I might 
inherit his title. 

At the tool shop in the village I bought a scythe, with 
a fine curved handle. The amused man, who helped 
me choose it, helped me also to steer it gingerly through 
the door. Outside I cocked it jauntily over my shoulder, 
with its lower nib embedded in my armpit, and walked 
triumphantly home along the village street. 


The old man adjusted the new scythe to my stature. 
He placed it upright with its heel by my right foot, and 
fixed it so that my left toe, when outstretched, just 
missed reaching the tip of the blade. He showed me how 
to whet the blade, standing so that the sun fell over my 
right shoulder, sweeping the stone up and down it on 
this side and on that alternately, with a special touch 
for the point and the heel and a last brush in the opposite 
direction ; showed me finally how to test its sharpness 
with my finger. There were many different ways, he 
said, of sharpening a scythe. The German prisoners, he 
declared, who had been brought to work in the village 
during the War, had whetted theirs in the opposite 
direction to his. He guided my first few cuts; and 
then, adjuring me to keep the heel down, and to be sure 
to carry my stroke well through its last few inches, 
returned to his own mowing. 

I went out of his sight and opened my scything career 
in solitude. I seized the long handle, and struck at the 
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rass with a stroke that was a cross between a golf drive 
and a hit to leg at cricket. Some grass tops fell, but 
larger tufts mniiedl. With my third stroke I hit a 
stone, which dinted the edge of my scythe. With my 
tenth I drove its point hard into the ground, and, with- 
drawing it forcibly, found that it was bent almost to a 
right angle. I bent it back, without much difficulty, 

pi continued until at about my thirtieth stroke I was 
eine in every muscle and exhausted. Such was my 
initiation into the art of scything. It cost me a new 
plade; for the bent tip kept bending again and finally 
proke off. I continued for a while with a pointless 
scythe, but ev entually had to replace it. By then my. 
stone, too, was broken by a fall on the hard ground, and 
I had to buy a new stone also. 


I was an apprentice all that season. I never learned 
to whet my blade properly and in consequence left tufts 
and streamers of grass where I passed, besides occasionally 
cutting my first finger as I used the stone. I never 
cut the grass closely to the ground, and so before long 
the work had to be done over again. In the autumn I 
consoled myself with some nettle cutting, a form of 
mowing which deceives the scyther into supposing that 
he is at last within reach of mastering his art. But 
when October came and I put aside my scythe 
in favour of an axe, I was still far from ranking as 
even a runner-up to the old man in his _ village 
championship. 

Since then four seasons have passed. The old man 
has died. I have come to wield my scythe with an 
easy swing, to keep its heel Gown and its tip up, to 
carry the curving stroke well through, to whet my blade 
often. I have learned to take the grasses from behind, 
so that they fall the way that they are nodding. I have 
learned, too, to choose the day while it is young, the 
grass while it is wet with rain or dew. 


Sometimes, as I pause to sharpen my blade, I wish 
that in this Kentish village men went in lines to the 
cutting, as they used to do in Russia, and imagine myself 
as Levin, toiling over Mashkin Hill at evening with 
Tit and Prohor Yermilin setting the pace. But then 
I recall that, as Mr. Hennell lately told us in his Change 
in the Farm, the cut of Cumberland men is sometimes 
twelve feet across, and the cut of Welshmen ten feet six. 
In such company, I reflect, my championship would 


‘vanish; and I turn again to my solitary labour, content 


to have for companion none but the ghostly mower that 
whets his seythe in L’ Allegro. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


277TH, 1835. 


A notice has been issued in the parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, that the Trustees under what is called the ‘* Grosvenor 
Local Act,” have the power of inflicting a penalty of 5/. upon the 
owner of every dog found in the streets, and that such penalty will 
be rigidly enforced. The consequence has been, that the streets in 
the Grosvenor district are completely cleared of dogs. 


“THE SPECTATOR,” JUNE 


* * * * 


Persons in the habit of riding in omnibuses cannot be too carefu 
of their pockets, or guarding against the depredations of a gang of 
* swell- mob ” thieves, both male and female, who have latterly 
adopted the system of getting into omnibuses, and when the vehicle 
becomes crowded, practising the callmg with much success. The 
dress and appearance of these somewhat accomplished thieves are 
such as to remove all suspicion of what they really are, so that they 
carry on their system of plunder with almost perfect impunity, and 
are not, unfrequently assisted in doing so by the omnibus cads and 
conductors, many of whom have been thieves themselves. 


* * * *« 


_ Liverpool Standard states, that on Sunday last the Irish 
steamers brought over 2000 Irish labourers, all in the greatest state 
of destitution. The passage-money is said to have been only 3d. per 
head. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


LL “fastidious book-collectors ” (to call them by 
the gentle name given them by the Assistant 
Librarian of Christ Church) must, I think, be greatly 
encouraged by the fine tale of successful purloining 
unfolded in last week’s Times Literary Supplement. 
For the Assistant Librarian has tracked down 34 valuable 
books and pamphlets stolen from the Christ Church 
Library between 1833-48 to the library (sold by auction 
in 1849) of the Reverend H. F. Lyte, the well-known 
hymnologist and book-collector, who died in 1847. 
Possibly more stolen books will be found recorded in 
this sale-catalogue when the inquest into missing books 
from other college libraries has been carried further. 
So, for nearly a century, the biblioklepts have got away 
with it; and might, but for Mr. Hiscock’s acumen and 
diligence, have got away with it for ever, as have so 
many biblioklepts of past and present times. 

I confess that the thought of this high-minded clergy- 
man, writing high-minded hymns and religious verse 
with one hand, while with the other he pasted his book- 
plate into stolen books and stowed them away in his 
shelves, after the habit of so many clerics of history 
(cardinals and bishops have a special facility for book- 
collecting, on account of their voluminous—literally 
voluminous—robes.and pockets) gave me some pleasure. 
I even seemed to detect in some of Mr. Lyte’s religious 
verses that note of excessive remorse which prompts 
the reader to ask, what was on this man’s conscience ? 

* An heir of guilt, a child of sin,” he calls himself, with 
much of similar purport. Here, thought I, was one of 
the great clerical book-collectors, in line with Pope 
Innocent X, who concealed the rare volumes abstracted 
from friends’ libraries in his robes, with Bishop More of 
Ely, from whom his clergy used to hide their most 
precious books when he visited them, with many another 
reverend book-thief. But, when I looked more closely 
into the story, so lucidly told by Mr. Hiscock, it became 
almost certain that this clergyman was innocent. For, 
during several of the years of theft, he was ill and con- 
tinually abroad; and, says Mr. Hiscock, “ there is no 
trace of his ever having been in Christ Church Library.” 
This does not seem quite conclusive; if I desired to 
steal books from a library and cut out the page on which 
they were catalogued, I should endeavour not to leave 
a trace of my visit. Still, it is obvious that the evidence 
is in favour of Mr. Lyte’s personal innocence. It is 
his younger son, up at New College 1843-6, and known 
to have been “a book-lover even more fastidious than 
his father,’ who seems to come more under suspicion, 
particularly as he made “many valuable additions ” 
to his parent’s library after the former’s death, and 
before his own a year later. After the decease of both 
father and younger son, the library was sold; the elder 
son apparently preferred its price to its possession. 

Did young John Lyte of New College yield to one of 
the most irresistible of all temptations and commit 
these depredations ? And, if so, was his father aware 
of his guilt ?. We shall probably never know. There is 
many a horrid gap in many a library shelf that will perhaps 
remain an unplumbed secret until the books are opened 
(and, one hopes, returned) at that Great Day. There 
stands a Library in a pleasant London square, some of 
whose members are known to be biblioklepts, who roam 
the gridded galleries and creep away, their pockets 
bulging with unentered books, never to be returned. 
The more reckless among them may, I dare say, neglect 
to remove the Library book plate before pasting over 
it their own, selling the book, or stowing it in their 
shelves. The story of the Christ Church thefts cannot 
but be encouraging to these. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 


Last week at the Russian bailet we saw two of this season’s 
novelties ; novelties, that is. as far as the De Basil company is 
concerned. Schéhérazade was revived after a lapse of twenty 
years or so and Bal, a ballet of Diaghilev’s last season, was 
revived with new choregraphy by Massine. 

Schéhérazade, of course, is the ballet which, more than any 
other, was responsible for the universal fame, and even 
notoriety, of Russian ballet. This was due. no doubt, to the 
sensational character of the music and of the scene, and to the 
fine and absolute exoticism of Bakst’s setting. Those of us, 
then, who had not seen Schéhérazade_ were prepared for some- 
thing sensational and were perhaps surprised to discover that 
this ballet is notable as well for the excellence of its chore- 
graphy. Bakst’s setting too is subtle. inspired. Immedi- 
ately with the rise of the curtain an all-powerful impression is 
conveyed. The ballet opens with the dancing of three 
odalisques for the pleasure of the Sultan, who reclines with his 
favourite wife, Zobeide. It is at once notable that the odal- 
isques’ costumes contain tones of orange, red and green similar 
to those of the carpet that covers the floor and upon which 
they dance. Like trees who show the shades of the carth from 
which they have risen, the odalisques appear as part and parcel 
of the seraglio : many incidents of the harem are thus accumu- 
lated in the one before us. The scene enacted is at first of old 
recurrence : there is little need for words. In no other ballet 
has the absence of speeciM™appeared to me as thus itself dra- 
matic. We are lucky to see that great artist and dancer, 
Tchernicheva, once again as. Zobeide. Her nobility is most 
apparent : and indeed we realize something of the nobility 
that often enough characterizes a dancer's life when, as in her 
case. a retired ballerina returns for one rdle to the stage. still 
perfect in figure and in movement. Shabelevsky distin- 
guished himself in Nijinsky’s part of the favourite slave. 
Doubtless he fell short of Nijinsky. particularly in expressive- 
ness: but he showed a surprising virtuosity that must have 
satisfied any one who had not seen Nijinsky. Nevertheless, 
it is to be hoped that later on we shall have the pleasure of 
seeing Massine as the slave. I have more than once been told 
that in the old days there were many balletomanes who pre- 
ferred Massine to Nijinsky for this part. 

One more word about the setting of Schékérazade. The most 
remarkable feature of the decor is, I think, the combination 
there of shades of red and green. The over-head screen is a 
creme de menthe colour and yet contrives for this most heated 
and exotic ballet a certain coolness, perhaps the first secret of 
Schéhérazade’s permanent value. This coolness is most 
apparent during the intensest scene of the debauch: for the 
company are dancing as one group in the semblance of a 
fountain. 

To speak thus of coolness as conveyed by the ballet leads 
me to think of Riabouchinska dancing the prélude in Sylphides. 
The Russian ballet’s performances this year of Sylphides are 
without a shaduw of doubt the best seen in London, at least 
since the early days of Diaghilev. of which I am ignorant. 
Last Thursday’s performance. when Baronova danced the 
mazurka and the pas de deux, was a mirror of perfection. Yet 
it is Riabouchinska who shares with Danilova the highest 
honours. One might have thought that the light-haired 
Riabouchinska would have proved unsuited to the prélude, 
the most wrapt of these moonlit danc-s. 
suggest great coolness. 


But her motions 
For us it is as if we visited those lati- 
tudes that enjoy a midnight sun, and we remarked the fresh- 
ness of the air. Approaching in turn the tree-like groups of the 
corps de ballet, Riabouchinska seems to bestow a sparkling 
dew. In contrast with the work of less experienced and 
vhorter-limbed dancers. Danilova’s valse appears to fill the 
stage, as if she were an albatross who surprises by magnitude, 
by magnifying in her person the beauty. grace and speed of 
sinaller and no whiter birds. It would seem unlikely that 
any dancer, even Karsavina who loved to perform it, has 
excelled Danilova in this dance. 

Sylphides proposes the supreme test of artistry. 
vcew of the dancers themselves. 


That is the 


ADRIAN STOKES, 


The Cinema 


“Cardinal Richelieu.” At the Leicester Square Theatre 


IN many ways the best film ever made by Mr. George Arligg is 
still The Green Goddess, for he was then allowed to appear ag 
villain in a part which gave full scope to his sardonic humour, 
Ever since he has done himself an injustice by always playing 
heroes. Even the coldly calculating Richelieu is required jp 
his new picture to behave as kindly uncle to a pretty ward, 
and among the shifty courtiers he stands out as a paragon of 
generous wisdom. He is allowed to be ruthless, now anq 
then, but this is only because of his superior grasp of 
political necessities ; and it is all, of course, for the good of 
France. 


The story is concerned with Richelieu’s efforts to maintain 
his position against the jealous intrigues of the feudal nobles, 
whose hereditary rights he is determined to curtail ; and the 
plots and counter-plots are neatly planned to allow Mr. Arliss 
a maximum of dramatic occasions. No sooner is Richeliey 
supposed to have driven away, baffled at last, than he appears 
through a seeret doorway, and no sooner is he supposed to be 
assassinated than he walks into the King’s Council Chamber 
just in time to prevent the reversal of his whole policy. Mr. 
Arliss does all this with his usual polished assurance ; the 
settings and costumes are often effectively arranged, and there 
are probably enough dramatic incidents to ensure for the film 
a good deal of popularity. Yet I wish that Hollywood would 
not attempt this kind of historical subject, for between the 
spirit of seventeenth-century France and the spirit of modem 
California the gulf is too vast. Far the best sequence in the 
present film shows the attempted flight of the Queen Mother, 
hotly pursued by Richelieu, to the Spanish frontier, for here 
is something Hollywood understands. All that is necessary 
is to apply to another period the familiar technique of the 
cowboy * Western,” with Red Indians on the trail of the old 
stage coach. But the dialogue—even if we ignore, with 
difficulty, the occasional intrusions of American accent—is 
heavily loaded with melodramatic banalities, and Louis XIII 
too plainly suggests a petulant American executive in fancy 
dress. The best supporting performance comes from an 
english actor, Mr. Francis Lister, who gives to his portrait 
of the King’s foppish brother a welcome touch of style and 
sensibility. 


A minuet, played during one of the court scenes, is a more 
shattering criticism of the film than anything I could write. 
Forced suddenly into comparison with the truth and freshness 
of these few bars of music, the production is stripped of its 
superficial glitter and revealed for a moment as a shabby affair 
of cardboard and wire. 


“Four Hours to Kill.” At the Plaza 


Tue scene of this American picture is a New York music-hall, 
but we never see the stage, though we hear the orchestra and 
the applause. Almost all the action occurs in the foyer and 
lobbies, and the film is one of those swiftly ingenious produc- 
tions in which fragments of incident are picked up here and 
there and woven gradually into a more and more sharply 
dramatic story. The central figure is a criminal, handcuffed 
to a detective, who is on his way back, after a gaol-break, to 
execution for murder. The two men are spending a few hours 
at the show before their train leaves; and eventually the 
criminal escapes. Among the other characters are a fashion- 
able married lady and her lover, a cloakroom boy in trouble 
over his sweetheart, and another criminal whom the murderer 
badly wants to meet. 


The film is remarkable for the brilliantly nervous acting of 
Richard Barthelmess, who makes the murderer a credible 
human being, and for the direction of Mitchell Leisen, who 
brings the story vividly to life without wasting a moment. 
The result is an hour of pure excitement—not very nourishing, 
perhaps, but a striking example of the use of true screen tech- 
nique to create an atmosphere of haste and tension which could 
not be successfully imitated in any other medium. 


CuarLtes Davy. 
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Art 


Russian Art 


quar exhibition of Russian Art at 1 Belgrave Square pro- 
yides a survey of the different styles evolved in Russia from 
the fourteenth century up to the Revolution of 1917, and is 
rounded off by some stage designs produced by Russians in 
Western Europe since that date. The early period is repre- 
sented by a magnificent series of icons. None unfortunately 
are shown from the pre-Tartar period when Russian civilization 
was dominated by democratically constituted trading towns, 
in which was produced a variation of the Byzantine style, 
more realistic, less elegant and less decorative than con- 
temporary work at Constantinople, comparable in some 
respects to the modifications of Byzantinism evolved about 
the same time by the Italian republics. In the thirteenth 
century a change in the direction of trade and the Tartar 
invasions ruined these towns, and Russia was converted into 
a rural feudal country. Novgorod alone survived and kept 
its civic liberties, and it is round it that the art of the four- 
teenth century is mainly centred. It was dominated by the 
merchant classes; consequently the art of Novgorod in 
the fourteenth century is a communal, monumental, rational 
art, not wholly unlike that of Florence in the early 
fifteenth century. Its qualities can best be seen in the 
magnificent icon of SS. Constantine, Helena and Agatha (20) 
with its clarity of planning and its reduction of the decorative 
curves of the extreme Byzantine style to simpler and more 
monumental terms. Towards the end of the fifteenth century 
Novgorod declined owing to the economic rivalry of Moscow, 
by which it was finally ruined in the early sixteenth century. 
But art did not die in Novgorod, it changed its character, 
becoming linear and decorative. 

Meanwhile Moscow had become the centre 
of Russia and the monumental style lived on there. But the 
constitution of Moscow differed slightly from that of Nov- 
the lower classes had less power and the Church 
had more. Consequently early Muscovite painting is a little 
more refined and a little less monumental than that of 
Novgorod, and it is also rather more spiritualized. Rublev, 
the great master of this school, is unfortunately not repre- 
sented in the present exhibition, but there is an icon by 
one of his followers, The Dormition of the Virgin (47). After 
the revolutions of the later sixteenth century Moscow moved 
a stage towards becoming a centralized autocracy with the 
church as a mere section of the State. Consequently Mus- 
covite art of the same period becomes more aristocratic, 
with a leaning towards the decorative and towards richness 
of detail. In the treatment of subject matter artists show 
a preference for complicated didactic and allegorical themes. 
Religious painting, in fact, becomes less spiritual and more 
secularized. Under the early Romanovs, who established 
the centralized autocracy, all these tendencies are confirmed. 
Their system of government brought Russia more into line with 
the Western European States and made possible the westerniza- 
tion carried out by Peter the Great, which was accompanied 
by the introduction of western ideas in the arts which now 
become palatable. Russian architects take up ideas which 
they had ignored when presented to them by Italian architects 
in the early sixteenth century. Russia scrambles through 
the Renaissance in a few decades and by the early eighteenth 
century is launched on the Baroque. By the middle of 
the century local architects were just beginning to produce 
orginal works in this manner when it was superseded by 
the neo-classical, the style of the Philosophes and therefore 
introduced along with their political ideas by Catherine 
the Great. At the same time appeared a considerable portrait 
painter, Levitzky, the counterpart of Greuze, represented 
by several typical works in Belgrave Square. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century the neo-classical movement had 
run its course, having produced painters like Borovikovsky 
and architects like Sacharov. The autocracy was tottering, 
but the aristocracy was still immensely wealthy and the art 
produced at this time consisted mainly of those incredibly 
ingenious and expensive trinkets which fill several rooms 
in Belgrave Square. Painting slid into academism and 
architecture into revivalism. Whatever proletarian or peasant 
art may have been produced at this time it was not the 
intention of this exhibition to display. 


commercial 
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ANTHONY BLUN?. 


Hamburger Feste 
[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten} 


Diet stolze Hansastadt Hamburg hat in letzter Zeit eine 
grosse Bedeutung als deutschen Kulturzentrum  erlangt. 
Die Kongresse und Paraden lésen einander ab. Der Ham- 
burger Senat bemiiht sich méglichst viel Menschen und Geld 
von ausserhalb nach der Elbestadt zu ziehen, da Handel 
und Schiffahrt noch immer danieder liegen. 

Nach den internationalen Boxkampfen und den nationalen 
Aufmirschen zum Reichsnihrstand und Seefahrtstag fanden 
in diesen Tagen zwei mehr kiinstlerische Feiern statt. Wir 
meinen das Internationale Musik-Fest und die anschliessende 
Reichs-Theater-Woche. 

Das Internationale Musik-Fest wurde vom Standigen Rat 
fiir Zusammenarbeit der Komponisten und vom Aligemeinen 
Deutschen Musik-Verein gemeinsam durchgefiihrt. Es waren 
siebzehn Staaten mit Kompositionen vertreten. Bei der 
Auswahl wurden tiberwiegend schon eingefiihrte und aner- 
kannte Musikwerke beriicksichtigt. Bei cinem Empfang 
durch die Hamburger Regierung wurde an neun Musiker als 
Auszeichnung die * Brahms-Medaille ’ verliehen, darunter an 
den Englander Herbert Bedford, an den Deutschen Pfitzner 
und an den Finnlander Sibelius. Im ersten Festkonzert 
wurde die Ouvertiire ** Cockaigne * von Elgar mit viel Beifali 
bedacht, ausserdem gab es Orchestermusik von Liszt, Porrino 
und Rozycki. Lieder von Kilpinen, Rangstr6m und Voller- 
thun, sowie Kammermusik von Kodaly, Novak und Georg 
Schumann folgten. Eine deutsche Urauffiihrung der pol- 
nischen Oper “ Halka”’ von Moniuszko konnte nicht restlos 
begeistern. In der Sitzung des Rates, an der Vertreter von 
Belgien, Danemark, Deutschland, Estland, Finnland, Gross- 
britannien, Italien, Osterreich, Polen, Schweden, Spanier 
teilnahmen wurde der Schwede Kurt Atterberg zum General- 
sekretar des Rates gewahlt, Herbert Bedford wurde als seii: 
Stellvertreter bestimmt. Die Frage des Urheberrechts bei 
Filmmusik soll in Zukunft besonders gepriift werden. 

In den folgenden Konzerten wurden besonders gefeiert die 
“ Triptyque Simphonique ” des Flamen Jan Blockx, die 
zweite Symphonie des Schweden Eric Westberg, die Ballett- 
musik des Englanders Theodore Holst und Tanzsuiten des 
Jugoslaven Jacov Gotovac. Ein weiterer Kammermusik- 
Abend enttauschte, da die Musiker Kaminski, Kienzl, Leif, 
Pirné, Schoek und Strasser zu epigonal wirkten. In der 
Hamburger Staatsoper wurden Pfitzners ** Armer Heinrich ’ 
und ein stark bejubelter Ballett-Abend gegeben. In den 
letzten Orchester-und Quartett-Abenden kam _  danische, 
finnische, italienische und 6sterreichische Musik zur Auf- 
fiihrung, die aber, ebenso wie das Kirchenkonzert in der 
Michaeliskirche, wenig Neuartiges brachten. 

Was die Reichs-Theater-Woche betraf, so bevorzugte sie aus 
rationellen Griinden eine konservative Kunst. Erstens weti 
eine moderne tiberhaupt nicht vorhanden ist -konnten doch 
nicht einma! die Literaturpreise an moderne Dramatiker 
verteilt werden-, zweitens weil der Fiihrer der deutschen 
Kultur, Herr Dr. Goebbels, aus propagandistischen Griinden 
ein Ankniipfen an die Tradition wiinscht. Dafiir war Ham- 
burg besonders geeignet; hatten doch Alfred Berger im 
Schauspielhaus und Gustav Mahler im Opernhaus um die 
Jahrhundertwende Gipfelleistungen deutscher Theater-Kunst 
erreicht. Waiahrend Oper und Schauspielhaus spiiter immer 
mehr verflachten, bekamen die Kammerspiele durch Erich 
Ziegel kontinentale Bedeutung. Heute sind auch sie dure 
die Emigration Ziegels verwaist. Der heutige Leiter des 
Schauspiels Wiistenhagen begniigt sich mit Klassikerauffiilr- 
ungen. Ein Experiment mit ~*~ Heinrich Hohenstaufer,”’ 
Dietrich Eckarts des bertihmtesten Nazidichters, missgliickte 
vollig. Nur mithilfe von Werken wie * Lohengrin,” ~ Fret- 
schiitz,”” ** Meistersinger.” “Orpheus” konnte der totale 
kiinstlerische und finanzielle Zusammenbruch dieser Theater- 
woche verhindert werden. | Auch die pathetische Rede von 
Goebbels, der sich gegen das Uberwiegen der Harmlosigkeiten, 
Klassiker, Serienstticke und Star-Engagements wandte, 
konnte die Depression der Theaterleute tiber diese Pleite nicht 
verhiillen. Nach zehn Jahren Propaganda fiir eine nationa!- 
sozialistische Kunst auf Dietrich Eckart und Richard Wagner 
zuriickkommen zu miissen, das ist*sogar fiir die Diktatoren der 
Hakenkreuzkunst etwas grausam und hart. 
Hamburg die 
des Theaters. 


* internationale ™* 


F. G, 


So “siegte” auch ihn 
Kunst der Musik Uber die “nationale” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Forcing House 

The effect of the wireless news on the face of the country 
has never been conspicuous, as it is this year. Scores, indeed 
hundreds of farmers and others have postponed cutting their 
hay under the influence of a series of depressing forecasts. 
The promise of an early haysel (if the word is still accepted) 
was quite shattered; and though young grass has more 
nutriment than older grass—as the new farming scientists 
have proved—it may well be that the forecasts were of good 
service. The swathes in fields when the forecasts were 
neglected, became rotting mats of fibre within a week. 
Later growth has been abnormally rapid, and bulk must count 
for much in the farmer's calculations. The influence of 
two days of hot sun on a soaked earth were productive almost 
beyond precedent. The field mushroom, the champignon, the 
puff ball and innumerable funguses came up in quantity, and, 
it seemed, in a moment. The bees swarmed (in my garden at 
any rate) and midsummer, which had seemed a mere rumour, 
became an almost tropical fact. After two years of stunted 
growth it was,a real pleasure to see tree and bush and grass 
all making up for lost time. The wild hop—and doubtless 
the tame—grew at quite fantastic speed; but even the hop 
was almost outspeeded by the sow-thistle, which holds the 
record among common weeds. 

* * * * 


Abbotsbury 


Two bits of England, one in Dorset, and one in Sussex, are 
in the national eye. One is threatened, the other promised. 
To begin with the threat, Abbotsbury, where the swans 
come from, has no parallel the world over; and is, of course, 
fathoms deep in history. It has more virtues than, so far 
as I have read, are mentioned in any of the pleas. It is 
the home of a thousand swans; and has been since the early 
days. It was certainly old in Queen Elizabeth’s days. In 
no other retired place does the sea grass that they delight 
to feed upon so flourish. The swans matter most; but 
Abbotsbury is also one of the best sanctuaries in the kingdom 
for birds and indeed fer plants that are not at home in other 
places. It contains one of the oldest of the duck decoys. 
If the edge of Abbotsbury became an arena of aeroplane 
activity the effect would be disastrous. Birds do not 
mind high aeroplanes but they fear the low plane and the 
loud noise. It is not improbable that the swans might be 
a threat to the plane as well as the plane to the swans. The 
plea for the preservation of Abbotsbury from this threat is 
very much more than an ornithologist’s complaint. The 
place is as historical as the monastery. 

* * * * 
Gravetye 

The promise concerns Gravetye Manor and its gardens and 
well wooded acres. Now as long ago as 1870 Mr. William 
Robinson published The Wild Garden, a book that made 
history. It brought English gardening back to nature. 
Some twenty-five years later the author came into pos- 
session of Gravetye Manor and its thousand acres, then 
half derelict, and set out to build the monument of his own 
theory. It would be true to say of Gravetye’s author as 
of the architect of St. Paul's: Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice. The beauty is transcendent ; and one may say more 
perennial than stone and mortar : 

“He gave us more than flowers 
whose petals last in all 
Some few delicious hours 
then fade and fall.” 
The form and idea of the garden are its making; and they 
:nay persist without end. There are many lovely wild gardens, 
at Sutton Place by the doubled stream, in Lady Henry Ben- 
tinck’s rock garden on the red cliffs above the Lune, in Mr. Lionel 
de Rothschild’s masterpiece in the New Forest ; two gardens on 
the hill leading to Blaenau Festiniog ; the lakeside at Worm- 
leybury; Lord Aberconway’s Conway terraces, and a 
hundred more ;__ but none that paints in such glorious epitome 
the possibilities of the wild garden and the duty of 
joining garden to field and wood. When Mr. Robinson’s will 
is published, we expect to hear that the Ministry of Agriculture 
has accepted the gift of Gravetye (and its endowment) on 
behalf of the art and science of forestry. 





———=—= 


The Cuckoo’s Trick 

A great observer of country things has had under Close 
observation this spring fourteen nests in which cuckoos have 
laid eggs. Four of them were laid in the nest of the dunnock. 
and as the bird is rather scarce in the neighbourhood the 
victimization has been prevented and the cuckoos’ eggs trang. 
ferred to the nests of the titlark, a much commoner bird. It 
remains to be seen whether the synchronization will be ag 
perfect as in the cuckoo’s scheme. She almost lays at the 
right moment. The controversy over the method of depositing 
the egg in the nest still rages so hotly that it is Positively 
dangerous to take sides or even to suggest that there may be 
truth im both views. Personally, I have seldom been g 
roundly abused as for making this tolerant suggestion. Both 
belligerents were offended. 

; * * * * 
The Belligerents 

It is dangerous to take sides, but a bit of interesting evidence 
has been sent me by a naturalist who had personal knowledge 
by his witness and his fidelity in observation : 

** As reported in the Natural History Journal (of 1880) Mr. William 
Lean, a.very good naturalist, described finding the nest of a titlark 
with a friend on Moseley Common some years before. It was under 
a thick furze bush, its lower branches close to the ground, in a 
slight hollow two or three inches in, accessible only by a very small 
opening in the dry grass, pretty clearly made by the bird. Having 
passed on some 200 yards a cuckoo was seen skimming over the 
bushes and dropping where they had found her nest. In less than 
five minutes she flew off to the fields near by. Going back they 
found the fresh laid egg in the nest with the titlark’s they had 
found there just before. The small opening was not disturbed 
‘and it seemed ineonceivable that more than the cuckoo’s head 
could have got in, or deposited the egg except from her bill.” 
Such evidence, taken with a mass of similar facts, seems 
conclusive : some cuckoos deposit the egg with the beak, 
whatever may be done by others. Whether they regurgitate 
is another question. 

* * * * 
Flowers in Art 

I walked this week directly between St. James's Park 
(where the flowers are very lovely) and the Palser Gallery 
(where the flowers are also very lovely), and in both places 
many characteristic types of person were to be seen—Austrian 
in the gallery in King Street, St. James’s, Cockney beside the 
water in the Park. Flower painting grows steadily more 
popular. It is now encouraged at some of the shows by the 
R.H.S., and the art in England is of high merit ; but I doubt 
whether I ever saw flower colours more faithfully and_per- 
suasively. hit than in the exhibition by three Austrian artists 
of flowers, people and scenes characteristic of Austria. Frau 
Von Blaas specialized in the flowers, and many of her paintings 
—the camellia, orchids and fir-branch especially make de- 
lightful pictures, but it occurred to me that the art was 
especially the art of illustration, and the best flower-pictures I 
know are in books. The botanist peeps out and enhances the 
art. Why cannot someone do for the neglected wild flowers 
of Western Australia and of Newfoundland what Frau Von 
Blaas is doing for the Austrian flora ? 

* * * * 


Botanical Freaks 

The world is full of freaks, or what the guardian of a freak 
exhibited in a London show used to call “ progedies.”’ In 
my garden is a rough bank on which marigolds have sprung 
up in great numbers and, if the word may be used, of so 
common, so vulgar a flower, in great splendour. On one 
plant the first blossom has withered, but from the outside of 
the circle have sprung up ten flowers, most of them almost 
perfect and carried on stalks four or five inches in length. 
It looks as if the seeds had sprouted as wheat grains will 
sprout in a wet season; but the origin is different, and is 
due to the exuberant vitality of the plant: at least, I can 
get no better explanation from our most scientific florists. 
The phenomenon is not uncommon and has a good country 
name. It is known as the “hen and chickens” variation. 
This wet season has produced also more examples than 
usual of ‘ fasciation,’ which may be called the ribbon 
development of over-nourished plants. Both the buttercup 
and the (Penzance) briar have supplied my garden with 
remarkable examples. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week’ paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SPECTATOR. |} 


GERMAN SUBMARINE STRENGTH 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 
Sir,—On April 28rd, 1917, I had the melancholy duty of 
explaining at length to the War Cabinet the grave results 
of the German submarine blockade, which had at that date 
made such progress that in the then preceding 22 days we 
had lost 600,000 tons of shipping. A gloomy discussion of 
two and a half hours followed, and it was for the first time 
realized that the nation was in sight of defeat. That defeat 
was narrowly averted because we had an ally in the richest 
nation in the world, whose supplies were made available by 
a specially protected Atlantic Concentration of Shipping. 
There is no guarantee, of course, that such a scheme would 
be again practicable. 

The submarine blockade nearly succeeded although Germany 
entered the war in 1914 with only some thirty submarines 
available for duty. 

The new Anglo-German Naval Pact concedes to Germany 
a submarine strength 45 per cent. as strong as that of the 
British Empire, which means roundly that she can build 
20,000 tons of submarines. This tonnage, whether expressed 
in U-Boats great or small, will give Germany a very much 
greater submarine strength than she possessed in 1914. 

I will not enlarge upon the further concession that, in 
certain undefined circumstances, Germany may claim up to 
100 per cent. of the British submarine strength, nor will I 
develop any argument upon the plain case stated. I will 
only add that, as one who lived with the terrible facts that 
unfolded themselves in 1917, I would not like to be responsible 
for signing the Anglo-German Naval Convefition of 1935.— 
Your obedient servant, 


Royal Societies Club. Lro Cu10ozzA Money. 


SCHOOL MEALS 
[To the Editor of Tie Sprectator.] 

Sir,—The recent exposition by the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education of the Government policy in regard 
to school mca's raises an important issue. The intention of 
the Board is that school meals should be granted to such 
childrcn only as are actually found on medical examination 
to be under-nourished. School meals may, it is true, begin 
with the slightest symptom of subnormal nutrition, but they 
are to be withheld pending the appearance of any such 
symptom. Though it may be known that owing to a drop in 
the family income the children are not getting enough to eat, 
and though cooked food may be available from the proceeds 
of the cookery classes, under-fed children are not to be 
eligible for the available food or for any food chargeable to 
the rates, until signs of under-nourishment become manifest. 
The motive for such methods appears to lie partly in a 
determination to adhere r'gidly to the wording of the Educa- 
tion Act in regard to school meals, partly in an argument 
that under-nourishment dces not necessarily follow from 
poverty, partly in a fear lest educational funds should ke 
used for the purposes of public assistance. As to the first 
two points, it need only be said that the relevant section of 
the Act makes mention neither of under-nourishment nor of 
malnutrition, but only of lack of food, as a reason why the 
cost of school meals may be defrayed from the rates. As to 
the third point, there are many who will agree that timely 
assistance in the matter of school meals which may save the 
breadwinner during temporary distress from application for 
out-relief and so having to cross the line of pauperism, is 
something wholly to the good. 

In sharp contrast with the stinted interpretation of the 
school-feeding clause by the Board of Education stands the 
generous and humane exercise of their powers under the said 
clause by the London County Council. To quote from an 
annual report of their School Medical Officer, * children are 
placed upon the school-dinner list by care committees as 
soon as there is social need, and before malnutrition has time 
to develop.” The criterion here is not under-nourishment as 
a result of under-feeding, but the known insufliciency of the 





family income for the provision of adequate food in the 
home. Prevention is better than cure. The L.C.C. sets up a 
standard which might well be followed elsewhere.—Yours 
faithfully, 


24 Gayton Road, Harrow. H. J. Barton. 


THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
S1r,—The well-known saying of Dr. Johnson seems to supply 
the only contribution which an exasperated and _ intelligent 
Churchman is able to make to this discussion—* My dear 
friend, clear your mind of cant... With unvarying monotony, 
the disputants fall into two main groups : the Serftimentalists 
and the Legalists. 

The first group is ably represented by the article in The 
Spectator for June 14th. In order to advance his views, 
your contributor disfigures his article by attempting to harrow 
our feelings with the distressing picture of ** a pure woman of 
Christian convictions ’’ now released from a terrible bondage 
to a husband who was an aduiterer, a drunkard and a wife- 
beater, and who now desires to marry “ a religious man of high 
We see this pair arriving at Church to * invoke 
God's blessing on their union *’—thereby unwittingly usurping 
the office and authority of the priest—but the wicked Bishop 
of London has forestalled them, and (like a modern St. 
Ambrose) ** slams the church door and locks it in their faces.” 

Really, Sir, this sort of puppet show ought not to be allowed 
to pass without further inquiry. If it is seriously desired to 
reach a permanent solution of this problem, it seems reasonable 
to ask your contributor to produce this lady and gentleman. 
If, as I strongly suspect, they are not creatures of flesh and 
blood, it will clear the ground of irrelevance and unreality if 
they can be relegated once for all to the company of the 
Marginal Shepherd and the Economic Man. 

The Legalists also introduce confusion by their wish to have 
it both ways. The Church, says Mr. Haynes, is “in this 
matter subject to the civil law of the land.” Very well: the 
civil law of the land includes the Act of Uniformity, which 
requires that the solemnization of Holy Matrimony—not 
always the same thing as * marriage *—shall be performed 
in the Church of England in accordance with the form of service 
provided in the Book of Common Prayer of 1662. That 
Service, to say the least, is redolent of lifelong monogamy— 
not merely as ** an ideal,” but as the ordinary condition of life 
for married persons. To use it in any other circumstances is 
to reduce it to absurdity, and to bring the ordinances of the 
Established Church into contempt. No alternative Service is 
provided, and * the civil law of the land ~ forbids any variation 
of the existing Service. As a Legalist, Mr. Haynes appears 
to have no alternative but to refrain from opposing the 
ministers of the Church of England when “they slam the 
Church door,” and insist on obeying the law by exercising their 
ministry “* as this Church and Realm hath received the same.” 
—I am, yours faithfully, W. E. J. LINDFIELD. 

The Vicarage, Stoke Prior, Bromsgrove. 


character.” 


THE STONER APPEAL 

[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 
Sir,—Lord Hewart is reported in the Press to have said in 
delivering judgement in the above Appeal that it was “a 
mere waste of time.” Now no man yields to me in respect 
for the august oflice of the Lord Chief Justice of England 
and for its present occupant—eminently upholding as he 


does the high tradition of Coleridge, of Russell, and of 
Reading—nevertheless, this seems strange language. 


It is very unusual, I think, for the Lords Justices of the 
Court of Appeal, or for the Lords of Appeal, in dismissing 
an Appeal in a civil cause, however devoid of merit, to charac- 
terize it as a waste of the time of the Court. But in capital 
Appeals before the Court of Criminal Appeal, this is not an 
infrequent expression, 

Whatever laymen or some lawyers may think of the law's 
delay or its waste of time, few of them would consider one 
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moment wasted which was spent on the determination by 
Judges above of whether a sentence of death passed below 


xvas or was not well founded in Jaw and in fact. The case 
in question involved the doom of a youth of 18. That he 


was within his statutory right in seeking a review of his 
case by the Court of Criminal Appeal; that his solicitor and 
counsel had advised or (at Jeast) sanctioned his doing so, no 
one can doubt. Two hours (which this Appeal occupied) 
would not seem too much to grudge to the weighing of what, 
from the Press reports, would appear to be the able and cogent 
observations made on his behalf by his counsel at the Bar ; 
and although it is a minor consideration, no advocate can 
relish his efforts on behalf of his client being judicially 
pronounced a waste of time of the Court. : 

The Court of Criminal Appeal is not always right ; and in 
a recent case a frightful miscarriage of justice was but narrowly 
averted. There a young man had been sentenced to death ; 
and that sentence had been (wrongly, as it afterwards turned 
out) confirmed by the Court of Criminal Appeal. But for the 
action of the Attorney-General, Sir Thomas Inskip, K.C., 
who granted his fiat permitting an Appeal to the House of 
Lords, the condemned man would almost certainly have gone 
to the gallows. The House of Lords quashed his conviction 
as wrongful, pronouncing him to be innocent according to 
English law of the crime with which he had been charged. 

The moral, of course, is that every person sentenced to 
death should have an unfettered right of Appeal to the highest 
Court of the land, irrespective of the fiat of a law officer, 
however distinguished or humane ; and that it is questionable 
whether any judicial deliberation involving the death of a 
human being at the hands of the law ought, in any circum- 
stances whatever, judicially to be stigmatized as a waste of 
time.—Yours faithfully, 


5 Gray's Inn Square, W.C.1. W. J. WENHAM, 


ICELAND 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. | 

Sir,—I was very pleased indeed to read Mr. Stanley Unwin’s 
article on Iceland in The Spectator this week. I have been for- 
tunate enough to visit this delightful country in the course of 
duty, in one of H.M. Fishery Protection Cruisers, and can en- 
dorse all he says. But it is not necessary.to wait until the 
** Season * to be able to enjoy a holiday there. For the ski-ing 
enthusiast there is the most wonderful sport in February, 
March, and April. Icelandic ski-ing bears the same relation to 
the Swiss variety as cross-country running does to track run- 
ning. For a healthy party nothing can equal the delights and 
thrills of a round trip of twenty or thirty kilometres uphill and 
down dale. over streams, mountains, past protruding rocks 
end lava masses, and hot springs, with occasional vistas of 
distant glaciers and voleano craters. The view from the top 
of Mount Hengell (near Reykjavik) across Thingvellir, with 
the wonderful lake of Thingvalla Vatn at the bottom, in the 
snowy season of March, is one of the most beautiful in the 
world (and I have been round the world). 

Some of the younger members of the staff of the British 
Consulate in Reykjavik are enthusiastic skiers, and are 
always ready with advice and assistance on the subject, or 
indeed with help in any way, for British visitors. Incidentally, 
they tell me that their usual summer holiday consists in a camp- 
ing tour in the interior, with ponies and light tents (which can 
be hired quite cheaply). I can think of few better ways of 
spending the long vacation, for a student. 

There is a very up-to-date small hospital in the capital (the 
Landsspitali) whose staff speak English, and are always 
pleased to see doctors and students from Great Britain.— Yours 
faithfully, MepicaL Orricer, Royar Navy. 


THE NEW PAGANISM 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
S1r,—To style as ** The New Paganism” the moral phenomena 
presented by political Germany today may be not inappro- 
priate; but the citation of Bolshevism as a parallel is idle 
and superfluous. Mr. Uvedale Lambert’s moral attitude 
towards the latter is a prevalent one, but not the less to be 
lamented. Bolshevism is on no account to. be treated as a 
well-intentioned if incidentally mistaken thing. It is a 
common error to take political agenda on their supposed 
merits instead of examining searchingly the psychic material 


=. 
———— 


of which they are moulded. -This neglect misses the animus 
which not infrequently determines the end and conduct of 
movements to which a specious cast is given. For instance 
Mr. Lambert accepts blindly the transparent excuse that 
the Bolshevist activities are but a worthy “ revolt against 
pseudo-Christianity,” whereas it (the excuse) is only a hasty 
and desperate resource against the just assaults of foreign 
opinion. 
Christianity was so innocuous as to be not generally known 
prior to the atrocities. Besides, political despotisms are 
not minded to uproot popular superstition, knowing it to 
be a valuable instrument. 

Mr. Lambert’s strange paradoxical assertions about 
Bolshevik Theism accompanied by respect for Individuality 
and Class must be left to the mercies of public judgement, 
It may be a new species of antiphrase that he has invented ; 
or it may be merely a clumsy expression of irony: at any 
rate, these vagaries are well compensated for by the statement 
that ** Christianity should not be wedded to any organization 
of society that produces social injustice.” 

With all respect to the Rev. Dr. Garvie, his reasons for 
opposing collective protest against the anti-Christian persecu- 
tions in Russia are most unsatisfactory. Surely he would 
not prescribe as a Christian policy that one should refrain 
from protesting against Evil lest sinners, roused to spite 
therefor, should practise more evil? Were that policy 
generally observed, Evil would triumph by a too easy process 
of intimidation.—Yours, &e., 


55 Swinton Street, W.C.1. LInpDsAy S. GARRETT. 


BROADCASTING TO SCHOOLS 
; [To the Editor of Tue SpPEcTATOR.|] 
Srr,— Broadcasting to schools is a question of importance to 
millions of listeners; two hours of their daily programme 
time is taken from them and given to schools, and the schools 
make practically no use of the service. 

Sir John Reith blames the Education Authorities. Other 
criticisms are that the programmes are unsuitable, or that 
there is lack of attention due to the invisibility of the speaker, 
Do these critics, headed by Sir John Reith, know how difficult 
and how expensive it is to get suitable receiving apparatus 
for schools ? 

The B.B.C. designed special school receivers, about seven 
years ago, and sent details to all schools. From then to now 
I have not yet discovered a single set made to their design. 
The radio-manufacturer concentrates on mass production of 
domestic apparatus, suitable for a few people listening in a 
room considerably smaller than the average classroom. This 
type is most unsatisfactory for school work. With the 
inevitable background of noise in a classroom, so_ that 
every child shall hear every detail, what is wanted is the 
** near whisper ” from a specially designed set. The * distant 
shout ” of the domestic set at full volume is useless—its 
uselessness is aggravated by the interference-noises which 
are inseparable from a modern sensitive receiver. There is 
no need for high sensitivity in school work as the school 
programmes are always available from the nearest station. 

Suitable apparatus is available, but made by hand, and, 
consequently, very costly. Sir John Reith suggests £400,000 
among. 30,000 departments, which is about £13 each. At 
present a really adequate school receiver costs about £50, 
plus £10 for each extra room. If manufacturers are interested, 
adequate receivers might be produced for about £25, and 
£5 for each extra room—just half the present cost. Schools, 
not realizing what good reception could do for them, think 
in terms of domestic receivers costing about £15. The 
Edinburgh Education Authority some months ago voted a 
few hundred pounds for the purpose. This gave the impression 
that a school might get £10 by adding a similar amount. 

A high authority told the writer that there would be no 
difficulty in getting £300 to improve the acoustics of a school 
hall, but great difficulty in raising £30 for radio.. If.schools 
want radio, suitable mass-produced receivers must be made 
available. Naturally the necessary money to buy these 
must be found. If schools do not want radio, the public’s 
broadcasting hours must not be wasted.—-Yours faithfully, 

ALEX. STEUART, 
Radio Manager, Jenners, 
Past President, Scottish Radio Retailers Association. 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprectrator.] 


cir, —Dr. Harlow writes : ‘* Mr. Thompson’s indignant refusal 
in his book to accept the idea that Ralegh, when hard pressed, 
was given to prevarication . . . indicates, I think, his general 
line of approach .. . few,. if any, Elizabethans would have 
regarded such a statement as conveying a stigma. The Anglo- 
Saxons are almost unique in regarding veracity as a moral 
virtue; and even among them the concept is of modern 
acceptance.” 

That seems to me to paraphrase my ow: n summing up (p. 
364), that by the “ tradition of truthfulness which distinguishes 
ourrace . . . Ralegh falls short. But that tradition has been 
‘British ’ for a very brief period. It was not Elizabethan ; 
still less, infinitely less, was it Jacobean.” On numerous 
occasions, I admit Ralegh’s and his contemporaries’ dis- 
honesty, on p. 81 remarking that he “ lied with Elizabethan 
decision.” As to my “ indignant refusal,” &c., it is on p. 304. 
“TI owe too much to Mr. Harlow’s invaluable study to want to 
criticize his criticisms of Ralegh. But I trust he will forgive a 
protest against building on such lapses as this one an accusa- 
tion of ‘ an incurable habit of prevarication.’ Ralegh was not 
superstitione verax. But what Elizabethan was ? ” 

Ralegh’s last voyage is too tangled a story to discuss here. 
Ihave never lost a chance of calling attention to Dr. Harlow’s 
book on it, but I do think he takes over too readily opinions 
unfavourable to Ralegh—Corbett’s of his seamanship, Gar- 
diner’s of his character or evev his poetical quality. Gardiner 
assumes, whenever there is conflict between Ralegh’s word and 
that of his enemies, English or Spanish, that Ralegh is neces- 
sarily the liar. On the question of responsibility for the San 
Thomé fight—which is the sharpest disagreement between 
Dr. Harlow’s book and mine—the known facts seem to me 
best explained by not making Ralegh the liar-in-chief and by 
accepting his original good faith. However, anyone who 
cares can compare our accounts and decide for himself whether 
Dr. Harlow is justified in picking out Ralegh as notable—in 
King James’s heyday—for ‘an incurable habit of prevarica- 
tion.”—Yours faithfully, 


Boars Hill, Oxford. EDWARD THOMPSON. 


CRUELTY TO CAGED BIRDS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Smr,—Two years ago I saw a whole large railway-wagon 
on the quay at Dakar, Senegal, filled with crowded cages 
of small birds awaiting shipment. Their number I estimated 
at somewhere between two and four thousand. 

What is wanted is an international agreement to prohibit 
the sale of all wild birds and animals, providing for importa- 
tion permits for persons who bring a very limited number 
as pets, or accredited zoological gardens, but putting an 
end to exploitation by dealers, circuses and _ travelling 
menageries. The sufferings and mortality among animals 
captured and imported by dealers, especially among monkeys, 
are horrible to contemplate. Far less than a century ago 
we Europeans were equally callous to the sufferings of negroes, 
procured and shipped under very similar conditions. The 
Rev. Horace Waller, describing the mortality on the slave 
routes in Africa, said, ‘* It is like sending up for a large block 
of ice to London in the hot weather ; you know that a certain 
amount will melt away before it reaches you in the country 
as it travels down; but that what remains will be quite 
sufficient for your wants.” 

The slave trade in human beings shocks us now. The 
slave trade in birds and beasts attains ever greater dimensions. 
- Yours truly, Lintan M. Russe. 

Ashburn, Strone by Dunoon, Argyll. 


THE FREE CHURCHES’ CONVENTION 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTATorR.] 
Sir,—The decision of the organizers of the Peace and Unem- 
ployment Convention, sponsored by Mr. Lloyd George and 
Free Church leaders, to hold the Convention on July Ist 
and 2nd—dates long fixed for meetings of the National 
Peace Congress—has given rise to many comments and 
enquirics, and I should be grateful if you could giv e prominence 


to this statement on behalf of the Executive Committce 
of. the Congress...Following the failure of endeavours to 
secure a change in the dates of the Convention (we would 
wish to recognize that the Convention organizers were faced 
with considerable difficulties in making such a change), the 
Congress Committee has decided to make one alteration 
in its programme for Monday, July Ist.. The second of 
two sessions dealing with the European situation, in which 
Dr. G. P. Gooch, the Rev. Henry Carter, C.B.E., and (it is 
hoped) Sir Norman Angell are to speak, will be transferred 
from 2.15 on that day to.8 in the evening to avoid clashing 
with the opening session of the Convention in the afternoon. 
That arrangement will enable members of the Convention 
to attend the evening session of the Congress if they desire 
to do so. Individual visitors are admitted to the meetings 
of the Congress, which are to be held at Friends House, Euston 
Road, from June 28th to July 2nd. No change will be 
made in the arrangements of the two sessions of the Congress 
to be held on July 2nd. 


It may be useful to add that the Congress is the annual 
representative assembly of the British peace movement, 
and on this occasion some 60 organizations are co-operating 
in the arrangements.—Yours faithfully, 

GERALD BAILEY 
(Directing Secretary). 
National Peace Council, 39 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


A CONFERENCE AT OXFORD 
[To the Editor of Tue SrecTATOR.] 
Str,—The All Peoples’ Association (APA), 9 Arlington Street, 
S.W. 1, will hold a Conference on international affairs at the 
Union, Oxford, from July 31st to August 6th. Sir Evelyn 
Wrench will be Chairman and the speakers will include Lord 
Davies, Lord Allen of Hurtwood, Sir Norman Angell, Sir George 
Paish, Sir Basil Blackett, Sir John Harris, Mr. Wickham 
Steed, Mr. Rennie Smith, Mr. Vyvyan Adams, Mr. C. E. M. 
Joad and the President of Hertford. Membership of the 
Conference is open both to members of APA and to non- 
members.—Yours faithfully, E. H. KEELING 
(Hon. Secretary). 


All Peoples’ Association, 9 Arlington Street, London, S.W.1. 


Two Poems 
Dance-Band 


Swim with the stream! Sleep as you swim! Let the wave 
take you! 

However loud they play, my saxophones will never wake you, 

For they are in your dream and you in theirs ; 

My beat is in your blood whose pulse it shares ; 

My drunis are in your veins, close as your heart ; 

Your flanks are moulded by the waves they part ; 

This stream’s the moving shadow of your thigh. 


Dance and forget to die, forget to dic ! 


I am New York aware of Africa and something lost : 

Two exiles, Judah and the jungle, Broadway-crossed : 

Nostalgia spangled, fear-of-the-dark striped with 
laughter : 

Now in a lighted room, defying Before and After, 

That pair who tap on the window-panes and burrow through 
the bone-thin rafter. 


bright 


Age 
Do men grow wholly old ; 
Unknowing, tire of living ; 
Grow deaf as pulse grows faint ; 
Dream and in dreams depart ? 


Or do they wake, feel cold 

And hear—a salt sea grieving 
In landlocked, long complaint— 
The all-too-youthful heart ? 


_A. 8. J. Tessii0nb. 
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Science under Suspicion 


By C. E. M. JOAD 


Ir is some time ago now since men of genius began to throw 
doubt upon the alleged benefits of applied science. The citizens 
of Erewhon who in a frenzy of panic and fear destroyed their 
machines were first introduced to the world by Samuel 
Butler in 1872, while it is nearly half a century since Matthew 
Arnold greeted the introduction of a new London tramway 
route by asking what was the good of a vehicle which would 
convey passengers rapidly (sic) from Islington to Camberwell, 
if the sole effect of the change was to take them from a dull 
and illiberal civilization in Islington to a dull and illiberal 
civilization in Camberwell. Fifty years later the doubt has 
for many of us become a conviction. It is applied science 
which threatens to end our civilization in the next war through 
our inability to control the weapons of destruction which 
it has devised for our bedevilment. It is applied science 
which has brought our economic system to the verge of 
collapse through our inability to distribute the spate of 
commodities which its instruments of production have 
poured forth for our embarrassment. It is applied science 
which has destroyed the liberties of half a continent, by virtue 
of the new and unprecedented powers for manufacturing men’s 
minds and moulding their outlook which its instruments of 
communication—the cinema, the radio and the loud speaker— 
have placed in the hands of those who would exploit them for 
their own purposes. Finally, it is applied science which has so 
numbed and bewildered the ordinary man with its hail of 
new facts, so overwhelmed him with new powers, required of 
him such rapid adjustment to the changes which it is con- 
tinually inducing in his environment, that, like a piece -of 
elastic stretched to the limit of its powers, his mind snaps back, 
with the result that a deliberate return to the primitive in 
government and behaviour, in thought and belief, appears, as 
events upon the Continent bear all too tragical witness, as 
one of the chief by-products of the scientific age. 

With exquisite lucidity, with apparently complete under- 
standing, and with perfect detachment, Mr. Heard has set out 
to chronicle the scientific advances which in a single twelve 
months have helped to transform our world. Material 
originally delivered as a series of B.B.C. talks has been 
expanded into a coherent and, I should imagine, fairly com- 
prehensive picture of the world of science in 1934. We hear of 
the expanding universe and the infinitely divisible atom, of 
the origin and inventiveness of life and the nature of early 
man, of the conquest of pain, of the part played by the ductless 
glands in determining. character, of changes in our senses 
and of the development of extra senses, of changes in human 
nature itself. The record has been compiled not only with 
immense competence but with considerable charm. I doubt 
if there is anybody now writing who could have ranged the 
whole field of modern science with an equal air of mastery. 
I feel sure that no writer could have made his ranging more 
attractive. Mr. Heard never writes dully ; he never drops into 
clichés. He is a master of the use of the illustrative simile and 
metaphor—*‘ If you have developed an eye like a microscope, 
you are useful for crime detection, but you are disqualified 
as a traflic director “—-what could be better as an explanation 
of the specialist's inability to direct the uses to which mankind 
puts the results of his researches ?—and he rises on occasion 
to the height of his theme with some very eloquent prose. 

Deeply apprehensive of the uncontrolled effects of science 
upon a generation which, having the wit to invent, has not 
the wisdom to use its inventions for its good, and convinced 
that many share his apprehensions, Mr. Heard considers 
how the darger may be met. Will science itself call a halt ? 

“Sometimes” (he says), “‘I think we comfort ourselves that 





Science in the Making. By Gerald Heard. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


somehow science will blow over . . . the last pantechnicon wij] 
roll away, and amid the bales and pac king cases we —humanity— 
shall be able to start really moving in, settling down and sizing 
up. This wish, I believe, is as strong as it is unexpressed.”’ 

But, Mr. Heard concludes, it is unlikely to be gratified. As 
his survey shows only too clearly, the speed of scientific 
advance is increasing rather than diminishing. Nor, in the 
present state of the world, does there seem the slightest pro- 
spect of a dictator sending men to concentration camps for 
publishing results of scientific research which might be put 
to commercial or military uses. 

But cannot scientists themselves control the purposes to 
which their discoveries are put ? The scientist, it might be 
said, is also a citizen ; nor does his oft-repeated declaration that 
science is socially and politically neutral absolve him from 
social responsibility. But the suggestion is raised only to be 
dismissed. The scientist may be a citizen, but he is a powerless 
citizen. For one thing he has no qualifications for social inter- 
ference and management. For another, if he had them, his 
fellow-citizens would not allow him to exercise them. The 
inventions which have changed the face of the world are the 
fruit of the labours of a few dozen men of genius assisted by a 
few hundred talented laboratory workers. It is, to say the 
least of it, unlikely that men so few and so specialized should 
be able to control the desires of unregenerate human beings. 
For science, the fact is obvious, does not change human desires 

_or alter human purposes ; it only makes it easier for men to 
gratify the desires they already have, to further the purposes 
that alrcady seem good to them. Nor, until there is a science 
of human nature, will scientists as such be capable of directing 
these desires or of dictating these purposes. 

What, then, remains? That the common man should 
himself assume responsibility for controlling the effects of 
science upon his life. The hope, perhaps, is a slender one, but 
the first condition of its realization is that the common man 
should know what it is that he has to control. Hence the 
motive behind the writing of Mr. Heard’s book. He writes 
because he conceives it to be the duty of the layman ‘to 
know in broad outline the front of science, how that front as a 
whole is moving and what sectors are at the moment most likely 
to undermine and transform the practical ways of mankind.” 

At the end of the book Mr. Heard considers the state of a 
science-sated community. Let us suppose that all the forces 
of the physical world have been exploited, that nature has 
surrendered all her powers, that pain has been conquered, 
disease eliminated, and every human need met. What then ? 
Will labour-saving devices and creation-saving amusements 
spread a boredom so intense that men will be driven to forgo 
the benefits of science with the object of making life hard and 
dangerous, in the hope that they may again find it interesting ? 

Possibly, but not necessarily. For in such a world disinter- 
ested curiosity, the ability to be interested in things which can- 
not possibly be of use to us, will come into its own. Mr. Heard 
goes further and suggests that a new kind of natural selection 
will come into play which will tend to eliminate all thoce who 
are not capable of feeling disinterested curiosity. Selection in 
the past has narrowed rather than enlarged the range of human 
interests, suppressing every “ taste for things which did not 
serve a vital need, every ‘idle’ curiosity, every apprehension 
of interests, happenings and meanings beyond bare physical 
requirements.”’ In the scientific millennium this restriction 
will no longer be necessary, and the salvation of our species 

will depend upon our ability to transform our present interests 
in how to convert things to our purposes into an interest in the 
things in themselves. It is, in fact, the ultimate purpose of 
the scientist to make himself superfluous by paving the way 
for the philosopher and the artist. 
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Causes of the Depression 


world Finance Since 1914. (Kegan Paul. 


12s. 6d.) 


SpECULATING upon the economic confusion and turmoil of 
recent years one has the choice between two main types of 
explanation. On the one hand there was the War and its 
aftermath of public debts, reparation claims, currency mal- 
adjustments and the like. No period since the War has been 
exempt from difficulties arising out of these, and the chain 
of consequent disturbances extends to the present day. 
On the other hand there are good reasons for doubt whether 
the War, together with the post-War settlements, was primarily 
responsible for our more recent troubles. : 

Between this and then there has intervened a considerable 
period in which the real wealth of the world increased at an 
unprecedented rate. The mere increment in production 
over that of the pre-War level probably far exceeded the 
whole destruction during the War. It might be expected 
that this great rising tide of riches would ease off the difficulties 
bequeathed by it. That is not all. The recent course of 
events bears a striking family resemblance to the phenomena 
of the trade cycles, which occurred for many decades before 
the War ; but the features have become more strongly marked. 
If it is true that the cycle is closely connected with the growth of 
income and the development of high capitalism in the nineteenth 
century, then it is not unreasonable to connect an intensifica- 
tion of the cycle with the further growth and development 
that have since occurred. This view is reinforced by con- 
sideration of the peculiar position of the United States. For 
there we find the phenomena of this depression present in 
their most aggravated and characteristic form; we cannot 
suppose that the U.S. is afflicted in a heightened degree by 
difficulties arising out of the War, but it is clearly the region 
in which the growth of wealth and capital has reached its 
highest point. Those interested in the trade cycle problem 
have also pointed out the possibility of a more far-reaching 
trouble. Based as it is on the right and approbation of 
private saving, our system was admirably fitted to satisfy 
the needs of an age in which population was rapidly expanding 
and the characteristic inventions of the time, connected 
especially with the heavy industries, required the building 
up of a great capital equipment. If the cyclical depressions 
of the past constituted periodic recurrences of a lack of vent 
for saving, we may now be faced with a chronic trouble 
connected with the permanent deficiency of such vent. This, 
then, is the kind of diagnosis of present difficulties which 
may be contrasted with the ‘ War ” diagnosis. 


By Paul Einzig. 


Mr. Paul Einzig may be broadly classed as an exponent 
of the “* War” view. He lays stress on the piling up of great 
public debts (‘fictitious wealth’), on the failure by some 
countries to secure a new equilibrium through their insistence 
on returning to pre-War parities for their currencies, on the 
excessive inflation of others, on their failure to find suitable 
rates of exchange at the time of stabilization, on reparations 
and on the narrow mentality of the so-called ** orthodox ” 
financiers. His book makes interesting reading ; he tells his 
story well; one mistake led on to another; the exciting 
sequence of events is clearly traced from 1914 to the present 
day. Many of his comments are just and true ; and it would 
be foolish to underestimate the importance of the kind of 
maladjustments which he traces through. There is only this 
danger, that the narrative might leave the reader with the 
impression that if we could finally get together and liquidate 
our post-War burdens in a reasonable spirit, arranging suitable 
rates of exchange, scaling down indebtedness, &c., the worst 
of our troubles would be over. He would do well to bear 
in mind that there is another view. 

This other view does indeed make occasional and fleeting 
appearances on Mr. Einzig’s pages. He throws out some 
cryptic and mysterious hints. These hints are invariably 
accompanied by the use of that facile and dangerous expression, 
“economic planning.” There is one pregnant section in his 
conelusion in which, having properly condemned deflation, 
he says ‘in the absence of economic planning, not only 
inflation but also prolonged stability is likely to lead to a 
speculative boom” (p. 315). It is impossible to criticize 
a project for “* economic planning *’ unless that expression is 
given some content, and unless the diagnosis, on which the 





plan is based, is carefully expounded. But Mr. Einzig has 
no diagnosis of economic disorders (apart from those due to 
the special causes already mentioned), while the content of 
the desired “* planning” can only be found in a few lines on 
p. 158, where he refers to the establishment of an investment 
board and the fixing of a maximum limit to dividends. This 
is all too cursory. 3 

In the field of monetary policy, Mr. Einzig’s general point 
of view is sound. He eschews inflation and deflation. He 
makes many lively sallies against orthodox financiers, whom 
he believes to be hopelessly addicted to deflation. He 
appears to regard orthodox “economists” as of much the 
same kidney as the orthodox financiers. This is unjust. 
The most authoritative economic writers have, like Mr. Einzig, 
favoured the middle path between inflation and deflation. 

Mr. Einzig’s history is bold and impressionistic. He does 
not hesitate to attribute a motive or allege a cause, in order 
to round off his story. There are passages enough to warn 
the reader not to expect meticulous caution in his judgements. 
At times he is wildly slapdash. 

Mr. Einzig is writing in the flurry of a changing world, 
anxious to pick up the hints that are afforded by honest 
observation, unable to wait for the confirmation and verifica- 
tion that may only come in the slow process of time, if then, 
disinclined to embark upon elaborate economic analysis, 


content, probably, if a fair proportion of his shots hit the 


mark. Who will blame him ? R. F. Harrop. 


The Edwardian Age of Diplomacy 


The Turning Point. Three Critical Years, 1904-5-6. By 
Maurice Paléologue. (Hutchinson. 18s.). 

Tuts is a highly interesting book, even a sensational one. 
In atmosphere it is admirable. Just as Benvenuto Cellini’s 
Autobiography does bring up the saints, sinners and artists 
of Rome in the time of Leo X, so here we have Paris—with 
its secret service men, its ambassadors and great ladies 
revealing secrets, its parliamentary intrigues and, most 
interesting of all, with its Roi Edouard in his conversations 
with the Ministers and the President of the Republic. It 
is all very lifelike and interesting, but is it good history ? 

M. Paléologue, who afterwards held high diplomatic 
posts, was even at this time an important person and a close 
confidant of M. Deleassé. But he does not seem to be very 
accurate in his Diary. Don’t blame him too much. Staid 
Englishmen make slips in their diaries and it is much easier 
than most people think to make them. But the appended 
notes, which are apparently by M. Paléologue, are singularly 
loose in their statements and certainly do not use the best 
sources available. 

A very well-read Frenchman once told me that M. Paléo- 
logue was a romanticist (he has written a study of the romantic 
diplomat) and that this romanticism coloured all his views 
and distorted all his facts. That certainly is my impression 
too. But it is a very picturesque distortion. 

Let us give examples. His béte noire is, of course, Kaiser 
William II, of whom we would not expect to hear much good 
or much that was true, as nearly all the stories are secondhand. 
Verdicts on him are approvingly quoted. But ‘ coxcomb, 
silly, childish, poseur, braggart, mountebank, impulsive,” 
do not really accord with the other verdicts, “‘not a fire-eater ”’ 
and “trying to sow discord.” Above all, M. Paléologue 
seriously quotes * the Official [German] Post [which] reminds 
us that ‘every word the Emperor utters is the fruit of long 
meditation’ ’ (p. 8305). If M. Paléologue really believes that, 
it is Kolossal ! 

On France, however, M. Paléologue is a good authority. 
We learn more than we do from most ex-oflicials about secret 
service men and what they have to say (pp. 30, 38, 123, 143, 
221). We learn of a German officer called the ** Avenger,” 
who disclosed the‘ Schlieffen plan,’ wearing a bandage 
which disclosed only “a grey moustache and piercing eyes.” 
But we should like to know why these dramatic details failed 
to convince the French General Staff that the Germans 
really were coming through Belgium right up till 1914. Then 
we learn of dirty work in the press, and in the lobbies of 
the Legislature, of strange dealings with the Vatican, and of 
how Russia used the French secret police to detect possible 
conspirators against the Czar. Details from Russia conveyed 
by Grand Dukes are not, however, so authentic. After all, 
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even the Grand Duke Paul could not be expected to be 
verbally accurate. One rather damaging admission is made 
that the French Government lent ‘a veiled co-operation ” 
(p. 110) to the Russian Fleet in its long passage out to the 
East before Admiral Togo annihilated it in the Sea of Japan. 
We learn in a note that the Russian commander Admiral 
Rojdestvensky—when interned—admitted that ‘he did not 
expect to find the whole Japanese fleet in the Strait of 
Tsushima ” (p. 255 n). This artless admission doubtless gives 
the reason why his own fleet was destroyed. 

What of England? M. Paléologue has revived, in a 
somewhat novel form, an old French bogey. It is this. 
England is stated to have offered France an offensive and 
defensive alliance against Germany in May or June, 1905. 
Deleassé wished to defy Germany over Morocco, but his 
colleagues, notably M. Rouvier, would not support him and 
he fell. It is surprising that M. Paléologue in no way refers 
to the British Documents on the Origins of the War, edited by 
Mr. Gooch and myself. In vol. III, p. 87, we quote written 
statements by Lord Lansdowne, the then Foreign Secretary, 
and by Lord Sanderson, the then permanent Under-Secretary, 
denying that such an offer was ever made. But that, of 
course, is negative evidence. Positive evidence was also 
supplied, and of a very interesting character, from the British 
side. After a conversation on May 25th, Lord Lansdowne 
wrote a letter to M. Cambon (v. Gooch and Temperley, ILI, 77-8). 
He refers to M. Deleassé’s observation that the situation 
with Germany was dangerous, and: says: ‘“... There 
should be full and confidential discussion between the two 
Governments not so much in consequence of some acts of 
unprovoked aggression on the part of another Power, as in 
anticipation of any complications to be apprehended during 
the somewhat anxious period through which we are at present 
passing.” This is quoted (or rather misquoted) by M. 

-aléologue (May 31st), and a wrong date (the 29th) is assigned 

to it. So far as I can see, the letter of the 25th suggests full 
diplomatic support, and discussion of contingencies ; but 
does not give any promise of armed support. Nor is there 
any evidence for the statement quoted from M. Cambon 
(p. 258): ‘It has certainly received the approval of the 
Prime Minister and perhaps the King.” It may be that 
King Edward himself, as recorded on p. 250, told France 
“to carry on... resolutely with her Moroccan policy, 
and that “his private opinion” was that England would 
support France by arms; but M. Paléologue admits that the 
sagacious monarch refused to commit himself. 

Nevertheless, M. Delcassé apparently assumed that a 
promise of diplomatic support was a promise of armed support. 
There is a dramatic account (pp. 264-6) of Delcassé’s last 
Cabinet, recorded by M. Deleassé himself: ‘* England is 
offering us her alliance. I think we should accept it at once.” 
The French Cabinet did not think so, and Delcass‘ resigned. 
This was on June 6th, but on June 10th (v. Gooch and Temperley, 
III, 78) the British Ambassador records an_ interview 
with Delcassé, now a private individual ; Delceassé there says : 
** His [my] fall was brought about entirely by the intrigues 
of the German Government, who have spent a good deal of 
money for the purpose.” His account of the discussion in 
the Cabinet is wholly different from that quoted by M. 
Paléologue. Both the versions are contemporary. Which 
are we to believe? That may be a matter of opinion, but 
M. Deleassé is at variance with himself, and it is surely 
necessary for M. Paléologue, who knew him so well, to 
reconcile the two versions. He does not attempt to do so, 
and does not even seem to know of the version of June 10th. 

Historically his Diary has all the defects and all the value 
of jottings by a heated, prejudiced and patriotic contemporary. 
That is as it should be. For it is indispensable to colour 
and atmosphere to have these impressions. But they are 
impressions only, a dab here, a stroke there, strong rays of 
light on some incidents, utter misrepresentations of others, a 
Kaiser like a fabulous monster and le Roi Edouard like a 
beneficent St. George. All these are Very essential to under- 
stand ng the Entente and ‘‘the turning point,’ but we must 
now take them with a grain of salt. The fact that so many 
of these stories were believed by contemporaries makes it 
the more necessary not to believe them today. 
reason why we should not enjoy them. 
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Geniuses as Husbands 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens, and His Letters to Her, 


Edi 
by Walter Dexter. (Constable. 10s.) ited 


MEN of genius—it is notorious—make difficult husbands, 
One cannot get anything for nothing in this world : and the 
price they pay for the intensity with which they realize thei: 
own point of view would seem to be an inability to ente 
into the point of view of anyone else, even that of their 
wives. Carlyle forced elegant sociable Mrs. Carlyle to waste 
the best years of her life peeling potatoes in the dismal solitude, 
of Craigenputtock: Tolstoy’s complete dependence on his 
wife’s sympathy was only equalled by his complete uncop. 
sciousness that she was ever in need of sympathy herself: 
Shelley expected Harriet to accept all his new theories, byt 
was indignant when she wanted to buy a new hat. With 
such precedents one is disposed to attribute the failure of 
Dickens’ marriage to Dickens. So were most of his contem. 
poraries. The more serious accused him (a) of neglecting her; 
(b) of falling in love with her sister Georgina and with a Miss 
Ellen Ternan: the more frivolous alleged that he was incon. 
siderately amusing, that he made poor Mrs. Dickens laugh so con. 
tinuously and immoderately that her nervous system collapsed 
under the strain. Himself he denied—often and loudly— 
that he was in any way to blame: his children seem to have 
supported him in this; Mrs. Dickens said nothing at all, 
Amid such conflicting reports, it does not seem fair—genius 
though he was—to put the blame on him entirely. 

For this reason his correspondence with his wife, publishcd 
now for the first time, arouses peculiar expectations. It 
may tell us at last who was to blame. Alas, our expectations 
are disappointed. It is not the fault of the producers of the 
book. The publishers have done their best for it. It looks 
very pretty, almost too pretty; the subtle lavender of its 
binding, the slim delicate type in which it is printed, seem 
more appropriate clothing for the letters of Henry James, 
say, than for those of the author of Pickwick. And it is 
edited as well as it is printed. Every allusion has its brief 
illuminating note : the different sections of the correspondence 
are joined by chronological tables which enable one to follow 
the story and correlate it with the rest of Dickens’ life with 
the minimum of effort. But—the letters themselves are 
dull: and they do not reveal the longed-for secret. It is 
partly due to the discretion of Dickens’ daughter, the late 
Mrs. Perugini, who has bequeathed them to the public, and 
who has left a note on them, here printed. In it she tells 
us that she knows the true cause of her parents’ separation : 
but that she will not divulge it as it is ‘a subject with which 
the public has no concern.’’ One respects her feelings : it 
is rather refreshing after the orgy of spiritual exhibitionism 
with which the connexions of D. H. Lawrence saw fit to relieve 
their feelings after his death, to find a writer with relations 
who believe in privacy. But it is tantalizing of Mrs. Perugini 
to tell us she knew, if she does not mean to let us into the 
secret. And without her information the letters are ur- 
illuminating. For Dickens shows himself in these as discreet 
as his daughter. Except for a few phrases of stilted reproof 
and more stilted affection, he alludes in no way either to his 
feelings towards his wife or her feelings towards him. 

All the same the book has its interest. For it throws a 
certain amount of light on Dickens’ own character. Its 
very flatness brings out one aspect of his character—his 
hyper-sensitiveness. The fact that he felt his wife to be 
out of sympathy with him was enough to check the flow of 
his personality. The letters certainly prove that there is no 
truth in the rumour that Dickens amused his wife too much. 
They could not amuse anyone. All his natural exuberant 
flamboyant genius is stifled. 
sonal accounts of journeys, elaborate dissertations on the state 
of his stomach follow one another in stiff monotony. He 
was clearly one of those geniuses who depended on the 
responsiveness of their audience to bring them out. He could 
not write unless he felt he was successful. He knew he was 
not a success with his wife: he could not write to her. 

This dependence on popular response is also illustrated by 
the passage in which he refers to his public readings. There 
was no need for Dickens, rich and overworked as he was, 
to stump England like an itinerant circus in order to read 
o.t selections from his Looks. But he could not resist doing 
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it, For it was such an enormous pleasure to him, to see 
yith his own eyes the effect his work produced. To get 
jetters from people telling him they had cried over Little 
Nell was a pleasure, but oh! how much greater the pleasure 
to watch them do it. And once he had done so, it became a 
necessity to him. Indeed, it must have been an exciting 
experience. People—the Victorian era—seem to have been 
so much more tender-hearted than we are. I do not know 
a single modern writer who can do more than squeeze a tear 
fom the most youthful, sentimental reader. But hard- 
headed elderly gentlemen were hurled into emotional 
paroxysms by Dickens. ‘‘I read to Stone and Georgy 
yesterday afternoon and threw them into a dreadful state ” ; 
“If you had seen Macready last night undisguisedly sobbing 
and crying on the sofa, as I read, you would have felt what 
a thing it is to have power.” It must have been delightful 
to be an author in 1850. Dav Ceci. 


ce A. | 


Araold Bennett: a Portrait Done at Home, together with 
170 Letters from A. B. By Dorothy Cheston Bennett. 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

In the last twenty years Arnold Bennett’s reputation has 
suffered a number of curious changes. At the beginning of 
the period he was regarded as one of the three great living 
novelists ; the War brought him increased fame as a public 
figure; and after the War he was not only a novelist and 
dramatist of uncertain performance and a downright book- 
reviewer, but an indefatigable host, diner-out, and ever- 
recognizable patron of the theatre. His slow-moving figure, 
the little curl brushed up from his forehead, the fob, the 
scratchy voice, and the wise benevolence of his tired eyes, 
were known everywhere. He was loved and trusted by all his 
intimates; and he was, without scruple, sponged upon by 
many for time, cash, understanding, and encouragement. 

But there was an even less happy side to his fame than that 
seized by the spongers. No public man can wholly escape 
envy and detraction; and so his more-than-Trollopean 
industry was described as factory-work. An imaginary 
passion for money and gaping marvel at baroque splendour 
were attributed to him. He was said to be hard, grasping, 
knowing, common, provincial (in the worst sense), and the 
enemy of aristocratic culture. Finally, when it was seen that 
his estate was disappointingly small, this fact was turned 
against him, and he was denounced as a muddler who with all 
his cheese-paring diary-entries of daily expenditure had failed 
to support the Bennett philosophy of self-help and vulgar 
plenty. 

Just how far this new “ portrait done at home ” will adjust 
the balance between the true and false in current notions, it 
is difficult for one not a stranger to judge. The book contains 
a number of strikingly true observations. Half of it consists 
of letters written by Arnold Bennett to the author, some of 
them very truly revealing in tone. But it is the presentation 
of a simple mind through the medium of a tortuous one. Miss 
Dorothy Cheston Bennett’s love of psychological analysis, 
the fluency of a method which at times outruns itself and 
reaches baffling incoherence, an inevitable wish for the 
expression of self, and her determination to explain every trait 
after the modern manner as the result of complex or inhibition, 
put unnecessary obstacles in the plain reader’s way. Bennett 
was a man of genius; but he was none the less a simple- 
minded Englishman who came from the same county as 
Doctor Johnson. He had a vigorous intellect, unshakable 
honesty, extraordinary imaginative sympathy, and—this is 
where the psychological problem becomes acute—a kind of 
sedentary disinterestedness which made him wish to see and 
relish every aspect of life without decidedly participating as 
an individual in that life. In the jargon of yesterday, he 
was a complete extravert. 

Miss Bennett has ingenious explanations of a fact of which 
she is fully aware. She believes that a certain blow to his 
pride drove him to what she describes as “* objectivity ” 
and that he then sacrificed a “* subjectivity > which she con- 
siders more valuable. I do not agree. I think that, in accordance 
with his type, he was never greatly interested in himself. 
He was devoted to his work (for he was an artist), and to 
this extent he was ready to repel those interruptions from 
outside which a woman as animated as Miss Bennett, and 
as incessantly questioning, must have brought. But in fact 
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I think he was a natural spectator. An abnormally perceptive, 
magnanimous, sympathetic super-spectator ; but a man far 
too modest to display or analyse at any time his own perform- 
ance. He was interested in others. His pleasure was to sit 
back, watch, enjoy, record. No emotional shock was necessary 
to produce such an attitude of mind. It was inborn. 

But Miss Bennett has sincerely tried to paint her portrait 
without prejudice, and many of her instances and intuitions 
shed pure light. She makes a very attractive character of 
Bennett in his fantastic genemsity, his simplicity (but the 
letters do this more excellently than any analysis), and his 
obstinacy. She shows practically none of his pervasive non- 
sensical humour, and yet secures a little of that charm which 
made him personally the most beloved of modern writers. 
And also, perhaps only half-consciously, she describes as it 
must have been the final tragedy resulting from a strain 
habitually and as a matter of course put upon this abnormally 
sensitive nature by natures more aggressive, tougher and 
greedier than his own. That is a considerable feat in one who 
is, relatively, an untried writer. As a consequence of it, the 
book, whatever its faults, is the most perceptive available 
writing about A.B. in his daily life. Furthermore, some of the 
letters which compose the last half of it are decidedly fine. 

FRANK SWINNERTON. 


The Sitwell Plane 


Russian Ballets. By Adrian Stokes. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
THE time must be shortly coming when someone, searching 
in the past for unjustly forgotten names, will re-discover the 
Sitwell Family. All the auguries indicate it. In their own 
day, one party held their work beautiful; while to other 
equally honest and earnest persons it seemed the chattering 
of wicked monkeys, that ought not to be allowed ; and such 
conflicts of opinion are frequently the parentage of fame. 
Since their day, to that recent generation of poets whose 
peculiar defence against reality was to bury their heads in a 
rather greenhorn sort of politics, their work seemed, naturally 
enough, a mere nursery tinkle. But now that generation 
are themselves, for the most part, a wave that is receding. 
The Sitwells’ poems perhaps are, or perhaps are not, rcad 
at the moment: I don’t know. But it is easy for a reviewer 
to recognize, again and again, their influence on contemporary 
writing. In prose, perhaps, more commonly than poetry. 
It is particularly noticeable in the style of Mr. Adrian Stokes. 
One is continually reminded in this book of the technique 
of Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s Southern Baroque Art. For it is 
characteristic of Mr. Sitwell’s method that he substitutes, 
to an unparalleled extent, evocation for description. It is a 
very subtle psychological trick. It rests on this: that the 
images in plastic art which will evoke a certain emotion 
differ from the images jin literary art which will evoke the 
same emotion. To detail the former in words will not produce 
this emotion: to substitute for them the latter set of images 
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will. And since this emotion is what chiefly characterizes 
our perception of an object of art, the substitution may 
actually produce in the reader the illusion of seeing the work of 
architecture, or whatnot, which is the author’s subject. 

At such substitution Mr. Sitwell was, of course, a past 
master; for I need hardly point out in this paper—one of the 
first to take them seriously—that in their poetry the Sitwells 
are continually doing this same thing, and substituting for the 
images of one of the five senses those images from another 
whose impact, they feel, should be coterminous. 

To translate thus one art into another is hard enough. 
But the Ballet is not one art: it is three. Thus a new com- 
plication is introduced ; for if you want to represent a three- 
dimensional object in a single plane, you must use perspective ; 
instead, that is to say, of transferring each surface of the 
object entire on to the chosen plane, you must represent 
it by its geometrical projection on to that plane. Thus 
only can you attain the illusion of solidity. Likewise, in 
describing a ballet. If you describe or even evoke, truth- 
fully, first the music, and then the décor, and then the dancing, 
they will remain three things. To evoke the wnity of the 
ballet you must use perspective. You must project each 
of these arts on to a single aesthetic plane—a plane which, 
for convenience, we may dub the Sitwell plane. 

This, in the present book, is Mr. Stokes’s method: not 
carried to the furthest lengths, perhaps, but at least attempted, 
and often successful. That there are immense difficulties and 
immense dangers connected with it will be obvious. Like any 
other device for the fuller conveyance of meaning, it runs a 
danger of toppling into the meaningless. Above all, it should 
not be attempted by anyone who has not a natural gift for it : 
for such substitution of images is a creative act, not done by 
rule. And Mr. Stokes is particularly to be thanked for this : 
he uses the method of substitution only, one feels, when the 
alternative images rise naturally into his mind. When they 
do not, he falls back on plain analysis. 

Such writing, of course, is difficult to quote. Its effect is 
cumulative, even more than the effect of writing that is more 
tationally constructed. It has always seemed to me unfair to 
authors, this custom of reviewers quoting snippets. It is as 
if the art critic took his scissors with him, and was allowed 
to snip off a couple of inches of painting here and there, to 
pad out the tail of his critique, and then pretended it could 
indicate the painter's calibre. It may faintly indicate the 
texture of his brushwork : nothing more. Nor can the literary 
quotations do much more either. Nevertheless, since even 
the texture is of interest, I will quote one passage, though it 
would be wholly unfair to attempt to judge from it the suc- 
éess, or lack of success, of the method. 

We are at Choreartium : 

“The triplet theme that introduces the second subject now 
emerges triumphant. This is the sign for Eglevsky’s re-entrance. 
He is a kind of Mercury, messenger, administrator, umpire of enact- 
ment.* We see'this best towards the end of the movement, when 
in the course of a general re-capitulation a figure that follows the 
second group returns. This figure is constructed from phrases of 
the first movement used antiphonally and, like a horse that eschews 
the bit, appears to resent the proximity of the second subject. On 
the stage at this moment Rostova who, as we saw, entered for the 
second subject and Toumanova who, of course, belongs to the 
first subject, rear at each other like horses, that is to say, in turn 
they are lifted at each other by their partners while just behind 
Eglevsky stands as umpire.” Ricuarp HuGueEs. 


Poetry, Drama and Satire 


Murder in the Cathedral. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber. 5s.) 
The Dog Beneath the Skin. By W. H. Auden and Christopher 
Isherwood. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Artists, it has been said, usually know what is best for 
themselves. And certainly Mr. Eliot’s preoccupation with 
religion, in which many critics saw the end of his poetry and 
the stultification of his criticism, wears a different aspect in 
the light of his latest work. Murder in the Cathedral is an - 
historical episode, or series of episodes, dealing with the life 
and death of Thomas a Becket. The action takes_ place 
alternately in the Archbishop’s Hall and in the Cathedral at 
Canterbury, and covers the last few weeks of Becket’s life. 
The episodes are linked by a chorus of Women of Canterbury, 
and divided into two parts by a prose interlude in which 
Becket preaches in the Cathedral on Christmas Day, 1170. 
Soe much for the frame of the piece. To suggest its’ essential 
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quality is not so simple. One might begin by referring to the 
choruses, used in the Greek manner to create an atmosphere 
of impending evil, among an audience expectantly acquainted 
with the outcome of the plot. 
“Some presage 2 

Which our eyes are compelled to tintin, ao tee Pe 

Towards the Cathedral. We are forced to bear witness,”)., 
Or to Becket’s tempters, advocates in turn of luxury, temporal 
power, and spiritual glory through martyrdom, whose argu. 
ments are used both to reveal Thomas’s character and to intro. 
duce relevant details of his past life : 

“Tf you will remember me, my Lord, at your prayers, 

I'll remember you at kissing-time below the stairs.” 

Or to the Christmas sermon, Becket’s final affirmation of his 
position, which acts-as a bridgé between the psychological 
action of Part I and the physical action of Part II. All these 
are important to the play’s effectiveness, contribute to its 
atmosphere, construction and presentation of character. But 
equally one might mention those passages of the chorusin 
which the stress is not on the fate that is foreboded, but on the 
fate that is the portion of the common man : 

“ Of the men and women who shut the door and sit by the fire,” 
passages in which Mr. Eliot’s particular touch is most reveal. 
ing and most assured. Or to the skilful variety of tone and 
modulations of rhythm in the Tempter’s speeches ; or to the 
scene immediately following the murder when the four knights 
advance and address the audience in justification of their act; 
a scene whose satire gives point to the main theme of the play, 
while relieving the tension created by the climax and providing 
a smooth elision to the exaltation of the final chorus. All these 
again are part of the play’s quality, though still only part. Its 
main quality is bound up inextricably with the written word, 
which cannot be paraphrased. And if one were to start 
quoting it would be hard to know where to begin or where to 
stop. For the play is a dramatic poem, and has an imaginative 
unity which does not lend itself to brief quotation. An 
imaginative unity . .. there perhaps is the essence of the 
matter. Many people could have made a play out of Becket’s 
murder—an instructive play, a witty play, a good thriller or a 
moral tale. Mr. Eliot has done more: he has reanimated a 
literary form which in England has been dead er dormant for 
nearly three hundred years, and in doing so he has found him- 
self anew as a poet, only with an added ease, lucidity and 
objectiveness. 

In contrast to Murder in the Cathedral, The Dog Beneath the 
Skin is a shoddy affair, a half-baked little satire which gets 
nowhere. If it had been written by Mr. Brown and Mr. Smith, 
instead of by two intelligent young men like Mr. Auden and 
Mr. Isherwood, nobody would have bothered to publish it, and 
nobody would have been the loser. For of all the dreary jokes 
imaginable it must surely be the dreariest, the flattest, and the 
stalest that has managed to get into print for some time. 
Dreary, because it is set out with a great deal of extravagant 
pretension ; flat, because the satire is so crude that it com- 
pletely misses fire ; and stale because the objects against which 
it is directed have been objects of ridicule for the last ten years 
or more. The target, in fact, has been so consistently shot at 
that only a direct hit can nowadays produce any noticeable 
effect. Messrs. Auden and Isherwood never, it seems to me, 
register so much as a lucky “ outer.” 

Take, for example, the passage in which philistinism is in 
the stocks. The scene is the restaurant of the Nineveh Hotel 
(plutocracy) during a cabaret performance. Destructive 
Desmond, “‘ dressed as a schoolboy, with ink stains on his 
cheeks, a crumpled Eton collar,” &c., produces first a 
Rembrandt and then a third-rate Victorian landscape. An 
Art Expert among the audienze is invited on to the stage and 
pronounces the Rembrandt genuine and the Victorian lJand- 
scape an inferior reproduction of a revolting picture; upon 
this Destructive Desmond produces an enormous penknife 
and prepares to slash the Rembrandt to pieces. The Art 
Expert protests, appeals to the audience, is shouted down and 
rushes from the scene while Desmond merrily puts his fist 
through the masterpiece. Could anything be more clumsily 
ineffectual ? Or more untrue to life ? And this is important, 
because satire depends upon the recognition of incongruities, 
through the simultaneous presentation of truth and absurdity. 
Without a basis of truth there is no scale of actuality against 
which to measure the pretensions which are the objects of 
satire. If the audience had shouted down Desmond instead of 
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MARTHA BROWN, »™?. 
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A New Novel by 
VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 


of ‘“*Anna Lombard’”’ (six million copies sold), 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies | 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in the 
House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in “ The Times” of 


June 8th, said : 


«| have been reading a very extraordinary book this week called 
* Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” | | 
| 
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In connection with the request that was made to allow his 
name to be used Sir Herbert adds :— 

“T had never before allowed my name to be used in connec- 
tion with any proposition of a commercial nature, but after 
a momentary hesitation I agreed to the suggestion. For this 
appeared to-be a case of which I might well make an excep- 
tion, especially if by so doing I could save people from 
ruining their feet and enable them to enjoy _the benefit of 
the shoes that had meant so much to me. I am delighted 
now that I did so.” 

The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe for men and women is 
obtainable in many pleasing styles from leading agents 
in over 100 towns. Made in over 100 different 
fittings. (Sports Models now available.) 

@ WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
describing how Sir Herbert Barker discovered 
the ideal Shoe—also copy of “ Truth” investi- 
gation. A postcard will do. 
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the Art Expert, not because they liked the Rembrandt better 
than the Victorian landscape but because (a) they knew it was 
worth more, and (b) they knew they ought to like it better, 
then the scene might have contained a flicker of satire. As it is, 
its grotesqueness effectively kills such humour as it might have 
had. 

And this is largely true of the rest of the play, of the jibes 
directed against the press, the pulpit, the politician and the 
retired general, not to mention the public school system and 
the arms manufacturer. Only in these cases the jibes are not 
only poor but stale. One wonders what fun an audience not 
entirely composed of morons could conceivably extract from 
so much knocking about of battered Aunt-Sallies, and so much 
preaching to the converted. The play, incidentally, is to be 
produced in the autumn by the Group Theatre under the 
direction of Mr. Rupert Doone, to whom Mr. Eliot also 
acknowledges help. If the same ladies who at Canterbury so 
successfully ruined the Becket choruses by their drawing-room 
melodramatics are included in the caste of The Dog Beneath the 
Skin, a very good time should be had by all. 

I. M. Parsons. 
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Rubber Truncheon. By Wolfgang Langhoff. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Waiting for Nothing. By Tom Kroner. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
THERE is a rather dispiriting uniformity about most books 
which proceed from present-day Germany. However much 
we may admire the motives of their authors, however deeply 
we may sympathize with their plight, the craving for variety 
in the human! mind is such that when five or six of these 
tragic records have been read the reader inevitably responds 
less eagerly when the seventh sad variation on the theme 
is proffered. But I do not think that anyone, however 
many accounts of persecution and injustice in Nazi Germany 
he has read, will be able to remain unmoved by Rubber 
Truncheon. Herr Langhoff writes simply and well, he does 
not make appeals to emotion or prejudice, he gives the actual 
names of places and events instead of the conventional 
ciphers, he remains strictly objective (indeed at times 
indulgent) even when describing the most appalling instances 
of barbarity and bestial sadism, and he makes a sincere 
and unmalicious attempt to assess the curious theories and 
more curious fanaticism which inspired the conduct of his 
captors. It is of course impossible for anyone who was 
not an eye-witness of the events which he describes to assert 
dogmatically that everything which he records is true ; 
one can only say that his book gives an impression of complete 
honesty and integrity. But even if it could be proved that 
three-quarters of his charges should be subtracted, the 
remaining fragment of the picture would still be devastating 
enough. 

Herr Langhoff’s narrative follows a more or less familiar 
sequence of events. He was a leading actor at the Diisseldorf 
Municipal Theatre, who had occasionally recited and produced 
amateur theatricals at workers’ concerts. Shortly after the 
Reichstag fire he was arrested and thrown into prison. ~ After 
a period of imprisonment in Diisseldorf, he was transferred 
to a concentration camp at Boérgermoor, and later moved 
to the castle of Lichtenburg. Altogether he was under 
** protective arrest’ for thirteen months, during the whole 
of which time he was never brought to trial, nor informed 
what was the charge against him ; nor, when he was finally 
freed in March, 1934, was he given any reason for his release. 
Throughout the period of his internment he was the witness, 
and from time to time the victim, of systematic brutalities 
in comparison with which the recorded treatment of their 
political opponents by the Bolsheviks seems a model of 
humane behaviour. Men were regularly beaten senseless 
by their guards, in some cases until limbs were broken and 
even until they died, prisoners were forced to flog one another, 
swastikas were shaved on their heads, prisoners were shot 
when they had been tricked into positions in which it would 
appear that they were attempting to escape, and there were 
minor cruelties too numerous to recount. Herr Langhoff 
records the miseries of himself and his fellow-prisoners with 
scrupulous fairness. He is not content, as some of his pre- 
decessors have been, to explain the Nazis’ treatment of their 
opponents merely by pointing to the bestial sadism innate 
in their kind; he considers them not as sadists by nature, 


——————————_— 


but as sadists through circumstances. He recognizes that 
many of them were obsessed by the wish to convert their 
prisoners to their own creed, and that the only method of 
persuasion which their hysterical fear and hatred of their 
opponents sanctioned was education by torture. One of the 
most determined of their tormentors, in a revealing moment 
exclaimed : “ I shouldn’t wonder if it isn’t possible to make 
decent German men out of you international criminals!» 
And it is worth noting that when, much later, they thought 
that they had eliminated every trace of determination and 
individuality from their victims, they relaxed their former 
methods and showed themselves ready and even eager to 
fraternize with them. 

The difference between the situations of the author of 
Rubber Truncheon and the author of Waiting for Nothing is 
more one of degree than of kind. For it is surely not fancifyl 
to recognize a similarity between Herr Langhoff and his 
fellow-prisoners purposelessly tormented and persecuted by 
their Nazi gaolers and Mr. Kroner and his fellow down-and- 
outs persecuted and assaulted by the police, cynically pat- 
ronized by charity organizations, and spurned by their more 
fortunate fellow-countrymen when they asked for assistance : 
“You goddam bums give me a pain in the neck. Get the 
hell away from me before I call a cop”; ‘* Buddy, do you 
know what I would do if I was down on my luck with no place 
to get in out of the rain ? I would get me a job and go to work.” 
Mr. Kroner is a member of the generation which has found that 
there is no work to be had now, and realizes that there may 
never be any in the future. He is a person of some education, 
having worked his way through college by proof-reading on 
newspapers and then spent two years teaching in schools in 
West Virginia. After this there was no work of any kind to 
be found, and he was compelled to move from town to town, 
living from hand to mouth on begging, charity institutions, 
and small misdemeanours. Waiting for Nothing is an appalling 
record of desperate poverty and hopeless degradation, written 
in an abrupt and laconic manner, and enlivened by a series of 
well drawn portraits and well described scenes. It is an 
extremely impressive book, which no one whose interest in 
either America or unemployment is more than merely aca- 
demic should miss. It is profoundly to be hoped also that its 
success will satisfactorily settle the question of its author's 
future. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Bathysphere 


Half Mile Down. By William Beebe. (Bodley Head. 18s.) 


Ir is six years since Dr. Beebe, with the help of Dr. Otis 
Barton, designed a curious and rather clumsy looking vehicle 
which he named almost in jest the bathysphere. Many men 
had invented deep-sea diving apparatus before him, from 
Alexander the Great who descended into the sea in a candle- 
lit barrel and had the good fortune to observe a record monster 
which took three days and nights to pass him, to the nine- 
teenth-century inventor Kleingert, who produced a diving 
suit which seems to be a combination between a bathroom 
geyser and a pair of Edwardian bloomers. But the record 
for deep-sea diving still remained at 525 feet, and the record 
for endurance at that level at a good deal less than Alexandet’s 
mythical six days or so. And clearly there remained to be 
explored, and still remains in spite of Dr. Beebe’s record 
achievements, an undersea world “ of life almost as unknown 
as that of Mars or Venus,” a world of colossal pressure and 
darkness, fantastically inhabited. With a view to exploring 
this world, Dr. Beebe and Dr. Barton invented the bathy- 
sphere. In design, compared with many historic diving 
machines, it was extremely simple : a steel sphere of a single 
casting, measuring only four feet nine inches in diameter, not 
quite so tall as an average man, walls a uniform one and a 
quarter inches thick, and weighing altogether five thousand 
four hundred pounds. There was a door, actually more like 
a rabbit-hole, and two windows of fused quartz through which 
observation could be made by the aid of a powerful arc light. 
There was room inside for two people, a telephone, oxygen 
tanks, various instruments and pressure gauges and a book or 
two. This sphere, which scems to bear a close relationship to 
the gondola of a stratosphere balloon, was to be lowered from a 
ship’s deck into the sea off the coast of Nonsuch Island in 
Bermuda, suspended by a single non-twisting eable of steel, 
seven-cighths of an inch in diameter, and a breaking strain of 
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twenty-nine tons. For all its size and weight, it seems to have 
been, relatively, like an eggshell suspended from a reel of 
cotton. 
However, in this bathysphere Dr. Beebe, accompanied 
except on one occasion by Dr. Barton, made thirty-five deep- 
sea dives during the years 1930-1934, without the slightest 
mishap. The record for helmet diving is 60 feet, for the diving 
suit 306 fect, for the submarine 383 feet, and for the armoured 
suit 525 feet. The bathysphere descended to 3,028 feet on a 
193 It was a descent into perpetual night. The 
spectrum ended at something like 1,500 feet, the sea becoming 
like a Stygian sky broken by no lights except the lights of the 
fish themselves. The are light was barely adequate. And 
across this absolute, sepulchral and terrifying darkness the 
passage of unknown and lovely fish was endless. It seemed 


tes-of 


day in 





to have been like a passage of delicate floating meteori 
every possible colour. Curiously, the deep sea monsters of 
Biblical allegories seemed hardly to exist. A doubtful twentv- 
The rest were delicate creatures of 
altogether bewildering habit and shape and beauty : the five- 
lined constellation fish carrying along its flat sides five ares of 


feeter was the record. 


golden yellow lights, each partly or wholly surrounded by 


purple lamps ; like 


the rainbow gars sailing upright se@a- 
swallows of scarlet and blue and vellow; the brown avocat 


eel with torquoise eves sinuousiv swimming with its trans- 
parent young like a creature of silken seaweed ; the sinistor 
deathly pallid Sailfin, toothless and lightless ; strange lantern- 
fish and hatchet fish; the orange lighted finger squid with 
enormous eyes having luminous spots on the iris and orange 
bulls-eve lamps at the end of its longest arms ; \ 
jellies and serpent dragons and viperfish and fish whose lights 
exploded like soundless fireworks on the quartz windows of 
the bathysphere—countless unknown and = undreamed-of 
creatures, all observed and described by Dr. Beebe on the 
bathysphere telephone, to be carefully recorded on the ship’s 
deck and in due course to form the characters of this book. 

It is a book that to the uninitiated—of which Iam one—can 
only be taken as a wonderful but almost terrifying fairy-tale. 
The mind is dazzled by this under-sea ballet played out in the 
eternal darkness of proverbial hell, and the heart chilled by this 
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strange corridor that Dr. Beebe has added to the maze of human 
knowledge. It is a long way from Alexander to the bathy. 
sphere, from the diver’s sixty feet to the record half-mile, but it 
is farther still from the bathysphere’s deepest dive to the 
last fathom of ocean. What lies there only Dr. Beebe and 
his associates can guess. The rest of us in turn can only read 
with open mouths and wonder. H. E. Batrs, 


Mr. Greene’s New Novel 
England Made Me. 73. 6d.) 


Ir there is one thing common to nearly all the best of the 
younger writers today it is that they seem to be engaged in q 
resolute indictment of the world they live in. This js no 
doubt always a habit with the young, otherwise progress jp 
any direction would be slow, but naturally in an age like this 
of vast and rapid changes accepted values of all kinds are more 
often and more ruthlessly questioned. 


By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 


Among our novelists, 
unfortunately, there is far too easy an acceptance of cop. 
ventional habits of thought, curiosity and imagination are 
rare, and their books, far from offering any useful or orna- 
mental criticism of life, serve only too often as exposures of 
dull minds and weak sensibilities. Some of the younger 
writers, however, show an ability to attack their’ problems 
energetically and in their own way, and while some seem to be 
heading vaguely towards a reddish Utopia others no less 
gifted are busy trying to be honest and to understand their 
fellow creatures and the world beyond the narrow limits of 
their own environment, and are managing to practise the art 
of writing in a skilful and entertaining way : amongst them 
is Mr. Graham Greene. His new book, the best he has yet 
written, is very good indeed. It shows invention, imagination, 
atmosphere, freshness of eve, adroit character-drawing, and a 
very personal gift for metaphor and simile. The story is 
steered perfectiv away from hardness on the one hand and 
sentimentahty on the other, and it is hard to find fault with it, 
though some readers may instinctively dislike Mr. Greene's 
choice of subject or the way he treats it. 

The scene is Stockholm, the action is centred about Erik 
Krogh, one of those international financiers whose operations 
are as dubious as they are vast, and with this exception the 
leading characters are English. In no foreign capital, on the 
shady fringes (thick with parasites) of high finance, is one going 
to look for ideal Englishmen, so Mr. Greene’s seedy remittance- 
man and shabby-souled adventurer may offend those who 
would like to think that all Englishmen abroad are as much 
an honour to their country as the best types of soldier and 
administrator. That is not so much a criticism (for Mr. Greene 
nowhere suggests that he means such individuals to be taken 
as widely typical) as a warning. 

It is interesting to observe how Mr. Greene lays emphasis, 
first, like others of his generation, on the importance of the 
often damaging influence of his school on a man’s nature, and 
secondly on devoted loyalties rather than romantic love. 
The chief of these loyalties in England Made Me is that of 
Krogh’s secretary, Kate Farrant, towards her twin brother 
Anthony. She is stable and not without nobility ; he is 
clever in an unpledsant way, a mixture of conventionality and 
unscrupulousness, wearer of an old school tie to which he is 
not entitled and of a smile which is ** a perpetual warning that 
he is not to be trusted,” a man capable of selling a gold brick 
to an Australian in the Strand, and the victim, ‘* behind the 
firm handelasp and the easy joke,” of ‘ta deep nihilism.” 
They are both made absolutely real (IXate is admirable as 
well) ; and so is Krogh, a shy man able to do anything with 
figures but cut off from human beings ; and so is Hall, Krogh’s 
devoted ex-partner ; and so, with many a subtle and satirical 
touch, are the less important characters. ‘* We're all thieves,” 
savs Kate. * Stealing a livelihood here and there and every- 
where, giving nothing back.” That is perhaps the sum of the 
indictment. Exactly how far Mr. Greene means to blame 
the Old School, capitalism, circumstances, or the individual, is 
of less importance than his poetical ability to show the 
individual in action. With a command of dialogue as neat as 
Hemingway's and much less monotonous, with an almost 
feminine sensitiveness that sometimes, in descriptive passages, 
reminds one of Mrs. Virginia Woolf, with certain mannerisins of 
style that suggest Mr. Auden, Mr. Greene, in this excellent 
and original book, is very much. himself and a mature novelist. 
Witiram PLoMeER. 
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SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
AUSTRIA. 
July 27—September 1. 


The PROGRAMME for the 1935 SEASON includes: 
Verdi's ‘* FALSTAFF,” “TRISTAN UND ISOLDE,” 
eonducted by conducted by 
ARTURO TOSCANINI. BRUNO WALTER- 
** EVERYMAN ” and “ FAUST,” 


produced by 
MAX REINHARDT. 


ADRIAN BOULT, ERICH KLEIBER, FELIX von 

WEINGARTNER, MEMBERS of the VIENNA STATE 

OPERA and BURGTHEATER, THE VIENNA PHIL- 
HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Details and tickets obtainable from the Austrian State 


Travel Bureau, 159-161 Regent-street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 5581, or from the leading Tourist Agencies. 
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A SCHOOL IS IN JEOPARDY 


An Urgent Call comes 
_from Lonely maar 

















SOME SCHOLARS AT NAIN 
The Moravian school at Nain, which has done such good work 
for so many years, is in jeopardy of closing its doors owing to 
the loss of a certain source of income. 
Life at Nain has many hardships. The climate is rigorous, the 
parents poor. The Nain school affords the means of boarding, 
educating and training Eskimo children in the tenets of 
Christianity. 
e 
£600 a year is needed 
An accumulation of many small gifts removes tremendous 
difficulties. 


MonAviaN | csions 


Contributions may be sent to: CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman 
and Hon. Sec., 


70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 


President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 
































HARROGATE 


THE SPA INA 
HOLIDAY ENVIRONMENT 


Renewed Vitality in tonic air and glorious scenery. 
Harrogate leads ; it is not a substitute for foreign 
spas, and your £ is worth 20/-. 

No Kur tax, no luxury tax, no after cure, no 
tedious journeys. 

Only 3} to 4 hours by luxurious Pullman or other 
expresses from London (King’s Cross), Glasgow or 
Edinburgh (Waverley). Monthly Return Tickets 
1d. a mile 3rd class, 14d. a mile 1st. 

Cure Booklet or Holiday Guide with List of Hotels 
Free, No. 24 Royal Baths, Harrogate, or any 





L.N.E.R. Agency. 





YOUR MONEY 


How can you incest it? 


Many of us in these times have certain funds, or 
savings, available for investment, but are unable to 
decide on the wisest method to adopt. What are 
the alternatives ? 


GILT-EDGED SECURITIES will provide us with 
safety, but little else. The return is under 3 
per cent., and the prospects of appreciation 
negligible. 


FOREIGN BONDS show a generous yield, but 
which of us cares to risk his money abroad with 
the world in its present unsettled condition ! 


PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES of 
many companies look attractive, but we hesitate 
before putting all our eggs into any one 
industrial or commercial undertaking. 


Both generous yield and widespread safety are, how- 
ever, available to the purchaser of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


which provide, not a share in the Trust, but an 
actual holding in each of the 25 leading British 
Companies listed below whose combined net assets 


exceed £350,000,000. 


Series ‘A’ 
Ass. Portland Cement Wallpaper Manufact. 
Bank of England Commercial Bank of 
British Match Corp Australia 
J. & P. Coats Burmah Oil Co. 
Furness Withy & Co. Bell Telephone, 
General Electric Co. Canada 


Harrisons & Crosfield Caleutta Electric 
Imperial Airways A. Guinness, Son & Co. 


Imperial Chemical Bank of New Zealand 
Imperial Tobacco Co, Johannesburg Con. Inv. 
Marks & Spencer S. African Breweries 
Patons & Baldwins Victoria Falls & Trans- 
Prudential Assurance vaal Power 


Tate & Lyle Trinidad Leaseholds 


Sums from £16 upwards can be invested through 
any Bank or Stockbroker, and the investment can 
be realized at any time, at the then Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constituent shares. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 
Lid. acts as Trustee, holds all the securities in its 
own name, and distributes dividends to investors at 
regular intervals without charge. 


At present prices, and on the basis of Dividends— 
including Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent.—paid 
by the various companies, May, 1934, to May, 1935, 
the yield on these certificates is 


Ai, 


and increasing prosperity amongst the companies 
over which the investment is spread will mean in- 
creasing dividends for holders of these certificates. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any branch of 
the Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by 
writing for ‘Booklet 15’ to FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENTS LTD., 160 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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Fiction - 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


This Sweet Work. By D.M.Low. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Follow Thy Fair Sun. By Viola Meynell. (Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 
Burmese Days. By George Orwell. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Private Life of a Successful Man. By W. F. Casey. (Dent. 
7s. 6d.) 
THERE are times when one is sick unto death of books and of 
writing. . One envies bricklayers.. So a friend of mine has a 
regular nightmare when he sees all the stories of the world 
passing before him in hasty procession—endlessly. ‘* It was a 
warm day in early June. .’ Or, * On a late afternoon in 
the winter of 1875 a horseman might have been seen riding 
from Banbury Cross in the direction of...” Or, ‘ Julia 
Callanan was about to have another baby. ... In that 
bitter mood one feels that fiction is the Father of Lies. Then, 
suddenly, one’s heart gives a little leap. One beats the 
breast. One has found a real writer. 

Mr. D. M. Law is such a writer and he must be saluted at 
once. His novel This Sweet Work commands immediate 
respect. And if it does suffer from a certain slightness, a lack 
of surety, a refusal, which seems common to Englishmen, to be 
full-throated, it has so much else that one asks of literature 
that it is, patently, not merely a piece of entertainment but 
a work of art as well. It has sensitiveness ; it is balanced ; 
it has restraint, its values are real values ; and it has a power 
of suggesting a character without, apparently, a word of 
description. (And how rare these things are—especially any 
sense of values at all—in modern fiction!) The ‘ sweet 
work ” of his title is the devotion of Helen Masters to her 
widowed mother Lady Masters, a devotion which threatens 
to choke out, miserably and horribly, all the natural spon- 
taneity of the girl’s youth. Helen, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately moralists may decide, develops swiftly, thanks to her 
meeting with the son of _a..parson who is separated from 
a wife who will not divorce him. The conflict in herself, 
between her love and her moral sense, and later between her 
love and her sense of responsibility towards her mother, is 
told with a real feeling that is all the more impressive for being 
restrained almost to inarticulateness. The other characters 
are done with an equal appreciation of the diversity of 
human nature and its lovely fluidity and waywardness. 

A critic is always timid of a too great feeling for a book— 
fearing that it has pleased or displeased him so much merely 
because of personal predilections ; but even allowing for that 
and repeating that This Sweet Work is a little too retiring, even 
underwritten, and acknowledging that I know nothing of 
Mr. Low—for if he is a young man, * one never knows what a 
young man will do next ” and if he is not young, “ is there time 
to develop ? ’’—I do say that this book is in the best tradition 
of the English novel, and that its author may yet be a very con- 
siderable name in modern English fiction. 

Miss Viola Meynell, if it is not an impertinence to say so at 
this date, is also a writer; though not necessarily a writer 
of prose or prose fiction. Indeed, her sensitive novel of two 
unhappy lovers is such an Anatomy of Melancholy that 
(though it has none of its acrid Swiftian humour) it reminds 
me rather of seventeenth-century verse. It has a love of the 
sounds of words, it dallies leisurely over inward complications, 
it is detached from life, it suffers from taedium vitae. Perhaps 
I am reminded of Purton, too, because it was he who invented, 
among many others, the phrase ‘ all our gecse are swans ”— 
for inthis novel about the groups in a University-and-Cathedral 
town all the geese are not merely swans but peacocks. So that 
a novel which in intention moves towards stateliness has an 
effect of stiffness—rather like a grand piano walking down the 
street playing Chopin. The very names are too lovely— 
Rowena, Ianthe, Elissa, Dennis, Vernon, Arthur, Fay, Norma, 
with, to cap them all, a bookseller named Tristram. They 
move, to borrow a typical phrase from the book, with too much 
of the “attractive art of behaviour.” Their conversation 
is so dignified as to be artificial—I wonder is there one of 
them who does not quote verse in his conversation ?—until, 
in the end, when somebody mentions Woolworth’s or the tele- 
phone the effect is as indecent as trousers on a statue of 
Hermes. The style, finally, crackles like satin. Two girls 
talking about dress or lipstick ‘* shared expert secrets in the 


art of adornment.” Another girl, strident by nature, “ proyes 
submissive to the dictates of the dance.” If, however, one 
can overcome a distaste for this grand-piano style there is 
underlying and informing all a grave sensitiveness and a rea} 
poetic feeling that reminds one of Hardy at its best, and is seen 
at its best in formal pictures of the country. These attain 
such a real loveliness that one feels the writing of novels jg 
hardly the proper métier of this author. It is as if her sengj. 
bilities were even too refined for the workaday world of flesh 
and blood. The result is that I feel that whoever reads this 
novel will remember it always with a keen delight in the con. 
ception, a delight in the great charm of the author's per. 
sonality, and a keen exasperation at the manner and 
mannerisms of the execution. 

After these two subtle books Burmese Days seems very 
heavy-handed. But the comparison is accidental and should 
not be made—Mr. Orwell has his own merits and his own 
methods and they are absolutely competent in their own 
class. His novel is the story of a man who, because born 
with an ugly birthmark flung in a blue ugliness across his 
cheek, is doomed to be a misfit. When we meet him he has 
been for years buried in Burma, and is already half-rotted 
there: then an English rosebud comes out to him and life 
shines again. He is by now, unfortunately, sunk so low 
as to be a reader of books, a Socialist, a disbeliever in the 
white-man’s burden, and a friend of the natives: and his 
only virtues in the eyes of the “ Kipling-haunted Club,” 
where there is ** whisky to the right of you and the Pink ‘un 
to the left of you,” is that he drinks like a fish and keeps 
a native mistress. The bitter tone of the book will be 
apparent, and with a savagery that knows only a passing 
pity and eschews all reticence Mr. Orwell depicts the life 
of this misanthropic and unimpressive character. He gives 
incidentally so grim a picture of Burmese life that while 
one fervently hopes he has exaggerated, one feels that the 
outlines, at least, are true. 

As a matter of criticism that is crucial with this type of 
book, the evidence is too good ; it all hangs together too well 
—the sweat and the drink, the loneliness and the dry-rot, the 
birthmark and the misanthropy, the misanthropy and the 
anti-social ideas, the anti-social ideas and the ostracism. 
Poor Flory hasn’t a dog’s chance against his author. How- 
ever, one advantage in weighted dice is that the game is 
secure, and if one does not perceive that Mr. Orwell is being 
too Olympian then the course of his hero’s life will seem 
natural and ineluctable as Fate, and one will say, “ Yes, 
it rings true—it had to happen that way.” 

Neither can one charge Mr. Casey with oversimplifying. 
He would reply, as Mr. Orwell is entitled to reply, ‘* That’s 
my method.” To which there is no riposte except that. one 
doesn’t like the method—which is not conclusive. One 
can, however, say that he imposed too many limitations 
on himself in taking such a simple character as Margrove, 
the successful business-man whose private life (mainly 
amatory) ‘is the subject of his novel. For Margrove was 
not merely simple, but stupid, a purely instinctive creature 
without any defences against the world outside his business- 
life : a man for whom love is a sucked orange, and marriage 
a failure’; while as for success he wonders occasionally where 
it is all leading to. Unlike Mr. Low’s heroine, Margrove 
has no sense of values at all—other than business values ; 
and as a result all his amours begin as an escape and. end 
as a bore. (Would he have understood—was it Villers de 
VIsle Adam ?—who explained the value of religion to a 
critic who asked him why he remained a Catholic though 
a sinner, saying, ** Ah, but you do not realize the voluptuous- 
ness of fecling damned” ?) Within these limitations, however, 
Mr. Casey succeeds—he does make us pity the poor. wretch 
and he does make us laugh at him, at his Napoleon complex, 
his rushing and racing, his over-ingenuous schemes, such as 
Culture, Ltd., and the leviathan lovemaking. One does 
not indeed believe for a second that such a person as Margrove 
ever did or could exist ; but then the effects of the carica- 
turist: are sui generis and really outside the scope of literary 
criticism entirely. 
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KEEP YOUR 
EYE ON— 


YOUR SHOE REPAIRER 
AND INSIST ON 


PURITAN 








LEATHER SOLES 


Puritan Tanneries Ltd., Runcorn. cvS-@2 


wy for Longer Wear and Greater Comfort 


























“SOUTH AMERICA. 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

For full particulars apply to: | 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W. 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, EC. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 








also at Birmingham, | Manchester, Glasgow, Cardi &  Seushemnpton 





























JOIN IN 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK 


The standard of duty and sacrifice of our 
Life-Boatmen in their rescue work is traditional. 


Will you, too, play your part? 


One million five shillings each year are needed 
to maintain the Life-Boat Service. 


Send whatever you can afford in pounds, 
shillings or pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT iNSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Lr.Co.. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


THE EARL oF HARROWBY, 
Honorary ‘Treasurer. 





We are faced with a grave problem down 
here in Stepney. Many children in very 
poor homes are weak and ailing. We 
are planning to send at least 700 to a 
Convalescent Home for a fortnight. 


We cannot ignore their urgent need. 


Will you aid us to carry out this programme 

BQ in this, our 
A ‘gy Golden Jubilee 
Year ? The 
cost is 30/- 


for each boy 
or girl. 





Contributions 
should be ad- 
dressed to The 
Rev. Percy 
Ineson, Super- 
intendent, 


MISSION 


3 Bromley Street, 


Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. }. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE °UN 
and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post free, will be grateful 

3/6. for your response. 


JUST PUBLISHED. “ Twixt Aldgate Pump 














LOW PRICES but HIGH QUALITY 


Browne & Lilly Build- 
ings may equal others 
in low cost, but in high 
quality they are un- 
equalled. Browne & 
Lilly built is your finest 
assurance of thoroughly 
weather-proof mate- 
rials, sound construc- 
tion, and a durability 
that lasts a lifetime. 





GARAGE, as illustrated, £43:12:0 
WRITE NOW FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., 


showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., also Garages, Chalets, 


Greenhouses, Sheds, and Portable Buildings of all kinds, OR VISIT OUR 


PERMANENT SHOW GROUNDS, 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


*Phone: Reading 4489. 
THAMES SIDE, READING. ’Grams: Portable, Reading. 






























J UBI LEE BLEND COFFEE 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee we have 
introduced Jubilee Blend Coffee. Con- 
sisting of the finest coffees grown within 
the British Empire, it is specially blended 
and freshly roasted. Packed in 3, 4 
and 1 Ib. hermetically sealed tins. A 
generous sample will be sent free on 
application. 


2/- Ib. 

(3 Ib. lots, carriage paid.) 
Obtainable only from 
JAMES LYLE 
AND COMPANY LTD 
SAVILE ROW, LONDON, w.1 


Telephones Regent 6331 (6 lines) 
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relieves 
acti Hay 
/ INHALANT Fever 


zs Just when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay 
Fever claims its victims. The intense irritation 
prevents any pleasure out of doors. 
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Vapex gives 


one 


relief, whilst its regular use affords protection. Put 
a drop on your handkerchief each morning so that 
you inhale the vapour during the day. 
y Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- f 
+ THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD, Y 
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Finance 
New Loans and the Investor 


One of the outstanding features of the present financial 
situation is the considerable activity in the flotation of 
new loans. Some of these are of the purely invest- 
ment character in the shape of trustee stocks, mostly 
offered by Home Corporations, but there is also a great deal 
of activity in issues of Preference and Ordinary shares by 
leading Industrial companies at home, with special activity 
in the flotation of shares. by Aircraft companies, and 
from time to time quite a fair number of new Mining 
ventures are put forward. Such, however, is the abun- 
dance of unused money at the present time—it is doubt- 
ful whether banking deposits were ever higher than just 
now—that the investor is not getting very much oppor- 
tunity of obtaining materially higher yields for the 
cmployment of his resources. 
ReEcENT FLOTATIONS. 

I am glad, however, to note that some of the trustee 
issues have been offered on terms somewhat more accept- 
able to the investor than was the case a few months ago. 
A week or two ago new loan flotations of the trustee type 
were resumed; the first were those of Manchester, Cardiff 
and Birkenhead, all of which made issues in the form of 
3 per cents. offered at the price of 99, and to all of them 
there has been a good response from the investor, 


A CriTIcIsM. 

I notice, however, that these terms have been sharply 
criticized by the official organ of the Labour Party on the 
grounds that much better terms could have been obtained. 
This criticism, however, seems entirely to overlook the 
actual experiences of the early part of the present vear. 
At that time a number of issues was being made on terms 
which gave the investor a yield of even less than 3 per 
cent., and the result was that the investor failed to 
respond ; indeed, so large were the amounts of these 
stocks left in the hands of underwriters that it was 
necessary to make a complete cessation of all public 
borrowings by Corporations for some months until these 
issues had been absorbed or partially absorbed by purchase 
in the market. Small wonder, then, that counsels of 
prudence should have prevailed and that the Corporations 
should have realized that for the placing of fairly long- 
dated loans the investor is entitled to a yield of at least 
3 per cent. 

Tue System oF “ ContTroL.” 

It is probably true that some Corporations have been 
able to borrow certain amounts for a short period at 
under 3 per cent., but whether they have acted wisely 
in borrowing short rather than taking advantage of the 
present ease in money to issue long-dated loans on terms 
calculated to ensure a response from the investor remains 
to be seen. Under the present system of control the 
Corporation issues do not overlap and every effort is 
made to secure the best borrowing terms consistent 
with reasonable certainty of the issues being absorbed 
by the public. I have little hesitation, however, in 
saying that, if such control were completely relaxed and 
the borrowing Corporations were to come as they please 
and compete as they please, the net result would be far 
less favourable to the borrower than is the case at the 
present time. 

THREE PER CENT. YIELDS. 

Now. however, that the investment resources available, 
and also the disposition of the investor, have been tested 
sufliciently by these preliminary issues, it is perhaps only 
natural that borrowers should once again be asking some- 
what higher rates, and in the case of an issue by the Leeds 
Corporation of £4,000,000 in 3 per cent. Stock, the price of 
issue was raised to 99}. As a consequence, there was a 
diminution in the rush of subscriptions for the simple 
reason that the “ stag ”’ (the premium hunter) was less in 
evidence, but genuine applications were sufficiently large 
to cause the Loan to be covered some three or four times, 
large applicants only receiving about 27 per cent. of the 
amount applied for, while the Stock stands at a small 


=—_—= 


premium. At the moment of writing an issuc by the 
Liverpool Corporation for £3,000,000 in 3 per cents’ jg 
expected, and in this case also it looks as if the price of 
issue would be 99} per cent. 

Tne INvestor’s Limit. 

I am inclined to think, however, that 994, or at the 
utmost 100, will mark the limit which the investor jg 
prepared to pay even for a 3 per cent. trustee loan 
other than that of the Rritish Government, for while 
as I have already said, investment resources are extensive 
there is every likelihood of either fresh borrowing 
conversion operations being on a large scale in the near 
future. 

FurtHer Issuvs EXxprcten. 

Quite apart from a number of other Corporations 
which are expected to be borrowers shortly, it has to 
be borne in mind that next month we may sce the 
flotation of the first portion of the Loan for Railway 
electrification, with a guarantee as to principal and 
interest by the British Treasury. The work of electrif.. 
cation itself will extend over some five years, and conse. 
quently the amount of £35,000,000 in loans will doubtless 
be spread over that period. Still, it will be all new 
money and will not be without its influence in stimulating 
business activity generally and increasing purchasing 
power. Then it should be noted that in October New 
South Wales 3 per cent. Stock for £12,500,000 will 
mature, while New Zealand has outstanding £10,000,000 
in 5 per cent. Stock which can be redeemed at any time 
on giving three months’ notice. In both of these direc. 
tions, therefore, conversion operations may be expected, 
and while, on the one hand, the flotations will be assisted 
by a continuation of control as regards new issues of 
the Trustee type, those responsible for the flotations 
may well learn a lesson from the events during the first 
few months of this year when undue advantage was 
taken of easy monetary conditions to float loans on 
terms not giving sufficient consideration to the require- 
ments of the investor. It is one thing for genuine 
borrowers, whether Corporations or Industrial concerns, 
not to be hampered by unduly high money rates, but it 
is another thing for interest rates to be so low as to 
stimulate municipal expenditure beyond its proper 
limits, with disastrous results to the ratepayers, who, 
for the most part, are also the investors who have to 
support the new loans. © Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
ALTHOUGH we are now gradually approaching the holiday 
season, the Stock -Markets are still displaying considerable 
activity, and barring any unfavourable political developments 
on the Continent it looks as though for the next few weeks at 
all events activity will continue. - Less anxiety is felt with 
regard to the financial and political situation in France, 
and a good effect was produced by the recent announcement 
that the Bank of France had reduced its rate of discount 
from 6 to 5 per cent. Moreover, business is well spread over 
the various departments of the Stock Exchange, though, 
perhaps, there is a tendency for dealings to become more 
active in the semi-speculative sections, especially in the 
shares of Industrial companies. Many of the recent reports 
of leading Industrial companies have been of an encouraging 
character, and this is especially so as regards some of the 
Iron and Steel companies, though even Shipping companies’ 
securities are showing signs of revival. There has also been 
a certain amount of activity in Transatlantic shares, as Wall 
Street has recovered from the first shock of President Roose- 
velt’s taxation proposals. : 
* * * * 


A Goop Srory. 

All the same, conditions on the other side of the Atlantic 
are viewed somewhat askance in a good many quarters 
here. It remains to be seen whether in that famous land 
of “Liberty” the semi-dictatorship methods of the last 
year or two will be patiently endured over a prolonged 
period. I have been interested in a recent copy of a weekly 
magazine published by one of the leading Stock Exchange 
firms, containing a review written by a partner who has 
recently returned from the United States. ‘After com- 
menting upon several of the -recent. developments in the 

(Continued on page 1122.) 
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ADEQUATE SECURITY 


is offered by an investment in First Pro- 
vincial Fixed Trust Certificates Unit “A” 
—so much so, indeed, that it is acknow- 
ledged to rival Gilt-Edged in its safety. 


The Investment is widely spread, cover- 
ing the Cumulative Preference Stocks 
and Shares of 26 companies of the highest 
standing. The profits of these companies 
are covered as to dividend no less thar 
approximately five times 


The Investor's money is so distributed in 
these companies as to make the average 
amount in any one company approxi- 
mately £4 out of every £100 invested. 


CURRENT YIELD 


The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Co. Ltd. are Trustees for the Certificate 
Holders; they hold all securities, issue 


certificates to purchasers, and collect 
and distribute dividends. 

A booklet giving full information to- 
gether with application forms for Sub 
Units, may be obtained from any branch 
of the Midland Bank Ltd., any stock- 
broker or direct from e 


FIRST PROVINCIAL AFIXED TRUST LTD. 


9 tative Gert ALY MANCHESTER 2 


sss 












result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Nata House, Cockspur Street, 


London, S.W. 
£4,500,000 


Paid up Capital ... 

Reserve Fund = £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve nas ake one pare one £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numcrous branches of the Ban 
throughcut Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


















There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
4 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund gia ‘ . Yen 125,800,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. Hi. KANO, London Manager. 


Lendon Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - - -  £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £58,944,630 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
| Business of every description. 











LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 


| 

| . 
| West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
| Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 

| (Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
| 248 Branches throughout Scotland. 

| HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 

| 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SCRIBBANS AND COMPANY 


EXTENSION OF THE BUSINESS 
MR. PHILIP E. HILL’S SPEECH 


Tue eighth annual general meeting of Scribbans and Company, 
Ltd., was held on June 26th, at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C. 


Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman), in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said : 


Ladies and gentlemen, the profits of £228,944 again show a slight 
increase, and, having regard to the fact that the trade that we 
supply has: shown no marked. improvement, the result reflects 
favourably on the management. 


During the year we have carried out considerable extensions to 
our Smethwick factory, and we have also purchased the business of 
Greig and Douglas of Leith, in the anticipation that this will enable 
us to extend our sales in Scotland and Northern Ireland. Up to 
the ‘present this purchase has been fully justified. The trading of 
the company’s other subsidiary continues to give good results. 


Our business; as I have always told you, is a very competitive 
one, and although the character of the business has changed con- 
siderably for the better since I became connected with it eight years 
ago, it is as much essential now as ever that we should proceed 
cautiously and conserve our resources. I am hopeful that in a few 
years we shall have established our business on a much wider and 
sounder basis, but I feel that I should be lacking in frankness if I 
did not point out to you that there are still many difficulties to be 
overcome, and before this result is achieved there may be reverses 
to contend with, but taking it on the whole, the results the company 
have achieved since its inception are not unsatisfactory, and I am 
convinced that ultimately we shall obtain the profits to which our 
organization entitles us. 


Mr. Louis Nicholas seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously, 














A RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 


0 FREE OF 
(1) TAX 
without risk. 


For a strictly limited period the Directors of 


THE LONDON INVESTMENT 


AND 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 


are prepared to accept further deposits at the above-mentioned rate. 
WRITE DEPT. S. 
39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Metro. 0507-9. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £100,000. 























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 








IT ONLY 
COSTS 


Will you send a poor delicate London child to the 
country for a fortnight’s Summer holiday ? It only 
costs one Pound. This may mean little to you, but 
picture the happiness and benefit to the child. 


PLEASE DO HELP BY SENDING A DONATION TO-DAY TO 


THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY 
HOLIDAYS FUND 


to D. O. MALCOLM, Esq. (Room 6) 
17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1120.) 

United: States, the writer concludes the week’s review in th 
following terms: 4 
“A curious thing happened to us as we left New York. Arriving 
opposite the Statue of Liberty, we were looking up at the lag, 
with profound admiration for all she signified in the United Stater 
as she stood crowned with the evening sun. It may have 7 
our foolish imagination, but it seemed that she deliberately clomd 
her left eyelid ... . ever so slightly.” ee 
* * * * . 


New Capitau ACTIVITY. 

I refer in another column to the fact that activity in ney 
capital flotations constitutes one of the outstanding features 
in the present situation, Almost every one of these flotations 
whether of the trustee order or of the more speculative charag. 
ter, have been considerably over-subscribed, but as regards 
the more speculative issues the prize for a rush of appli- 
cations must, perhaps, be given to the Union Corporation 
for the result which attended its offer of 250,000 shares at 
20s. per share in the Marievale Consolidated Mines. The 
issue was reckoned to be a good one, and a rush of subscriptions 
had been expected in spite of the fact that the whole of the 
money had to be paid on the nail at the time of the application, 
The actual result was stupendous, for it appears that the 
issue was applied for 42 times, which means that considerably 
over £10,000,000 was sent in. t 

* * * * 


A Goop Report. 

The annual Report of Richard Thomas and Company, issued 
last week, is an instance in point of the recovery which is 
taking place in so many of the leading industries of the 
country. The trading profit for the year was £636,837, against 
only £474,743 in the previous year, while the net profit was 
£363,033, against £263,063 a year ago. The Report of one 
of the Company’s subsidiaries, the Grovesend Steel Tinplate 
Company, was also a good one; a dividend is recommended 
on the Ordinary shares of 6s. per share, as compared with 
4s. 6d. a year ago. 

* * * * 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL. 

It is impossible to read the speech of Sir John Cadman, the 
Chairman, at the recent annual meeting of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, without being impressed with the importance 
of the company and the vast extent of its operations. The 
annual Report had already shown an increase in the trading 
profit for the year of more than £1,200,000, with profits 
available for distribution amounting to £3,235,000. As a 
consequence of this excellent showing the dividend has been 
raised to 12} per cent., still leaving a balance of nearly 
£500,000 to be carried forward. In the course of his speech 
Sir John Cadman was able to report that most excelletit 
relations existed between the Government of Iran and the 
company, while, having recently visited the various centres, 
in which the company is operating, including Australia and 
Persia, the Chairman of the company gave some interesting 
accounts of the progress made in the matter of general 
developments. 

* * * * 
AN ENGINEERING FEart. 

In particular, he referred to the remarkable progress made 
by the Iraq Petroleum Company, in which the Anglo-Persian 
is materially interested. Sir John took part in the inauguration 
of their pipe-line system, and with regard to that great under- 
taking he said : *“‘ And a colossal work it is. To have discovered 
oil in the hills of Kirkuk, the site of the biblical ‘ fiery furnace’ 
—to have laid 1,150 miles of pipe—to have connected it 
through 12 pumping stations to the Mediterranean seaboard— 
to have drilled for and discovered water at or near each 
station—to have constructed sea terminals at Tripoli and 
Haifa—all this constitutes one of the greatest engineering 
feats of our age.” Thus, said Sir John, ‘ Iraq oil passed 
triumphantly from the oil fields of Irak to the Mediterranean, 
and the great work was completed more than a year before 
the stipulated date.” 

Incidentally, it may be noted that following the General 
meeting there was a Special meeting, when a Resolution was 
passed changing the name of the company from Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Limited, a 
change, of course, in harmony with the change in the name 
of the country itself from Persia to Iran. 

* * * * 


SCRIBBANS. 
I referred last week to the steadiness of the profit-earnin 
power of Scribbans and Company, and at the meeting hel 
this week the chairman, Mr. Philip E. Hill, referred to the fact 
that considerable extensions had been carried out at the 
Smethwick factory, while the business of Greig and Douglas, 
of Leith, had been purchased. The Chairman said it was 
expected that these developments would enable the company 
to extend its sales in Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
A, We ke 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 





“ ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SIR JOHN CADMAN’S SPEECH 


Tue twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co., Ltd., was held on Thursday at Southern House, London, 
EC. Sir John Cadman, G.C.M.G., D.Se. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said : 

Before I proceed to the business of this meeting I must refer 
to the great loss we have experienced through the death of our 
late President, Lord Greenway, on December 17th last. I do not 
need to remind you of the remarkable services he rendered and of 
the heavy burden which he bore in the earlier years, when the 
need for strong leadership found so adequate a response in his 
vigorous and courageous personality. Stockholders will, I am 
gure, desire to endorse the Board’s expression of deep regret at his 
passing, and of gratitude for all he did. 


On the assets side, important changes are few. British and 
Colonial Government securities are lower’ by approximately 
£2,000,000 owing to sales to provide part of the funds for the 
repayment of Debentures on December 3lst last, the balance 
being largely met by the excess of the Group’s depreciation over 
its capital expenditure during 1934. You will have noticed, with 
satisfaction, that the market value of British and Colonial Govern- 
ment securities is nearly £600,000 in excess of their book value. 
The increase in creditors and sundry liabilities on the liabilities 
side is largely due to taxation provision. The 5 per cent. premium 
on repayment of the Debentures has been deducted from the 
Debenture Stock Redemption Reserve, which is accordingly 
reduced to £2,327,500. The total of the balance sheet items is 
down by approximately £3,000,000, and as this is due to repayment 
of Debentures, it will be regarded with satisfaction. The most 
gratifying feature of the Profit and Loss Account is the increase 
in trading profit of more than £1,200,000, obtained at selling prices 
on the whole lower than in 1933. Decreases in the cost of distribu- 
tion counterbalanced the reduction in selling prices and the extra 
profit resulted from the larger volume of products sold. Royalty 
and taxation payable to the Iranian Government increased by 
£374,000 owing to greater production and increased profit, but the 
higher gold premium also contributed to the increase. Increased 
profit has necessitated increased provision for income tax. The 
profit available for distribution amounts to £3,235,033. After 
payment of the Preference Stock dividends the sum remaining has 
enabled the Board to recommend payment of a dividend of 124 per 
cent. on the Ordinary Stock, leaving £485,674 to be carried forward. 
I feel sure that you will regard these results as eminently satis- 
factory. Personally, I feel that the balance sheet is the strongest 
that has yet been put before you. 

As you are already aware, it is proposed to change the 
company’s name from Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Limited, to 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited. When the ordinary business 
of the meeting is concluded, a Special Resolution will be put to 
you with this object in view. 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING. 

Production from Masjid-i-Sulaiman and Haft Kel rose during 
1934 to approximately 74 million tons, of which about 70 per cent. 
was drawn from Masjid-i-Sulaiman. The process of developing the 
Haft Kel field continued during the year. Further drilling has 
happily confirmed the results of earlier wells, and the proved 
area has been so much extended that it is now approximately 
equal to that of Masjid-i-Sulaiman. The provision of more 
pipeline facilities was put in hand towards the end of 1934 and 
has since been completed. Further additions, to meet our future 
market needs, will shortly be made. The extension to the 
cracking and distillation equipment of Abadan, to which I referred 
last year, will be in operation by the end of 1935 and further 
additions are in hand. At Kermanshah the new refinery will, I 
expect, be in commission by the autumn. Cracking plant and 
improved equipment for the manufacture of lubricants are being 
installed at the Douai refinery of our associated company in France. 
The British Tanker Company’s fleet of 80 vessels was fully employed 
throughout the year and was, fortunately, entirely free from serious 
aecident. The expansion of our sales during 1934 has been satis- 
factory, but business with certain countries was hampered by 
exchange and import restrictions. In this respect, I regret to say, 
there is little or no improvement to record. Stockholders know 
that these particular troubles are widespread and affect the whole 
commercial and industrial situation. The important position which 
we hold in the United Kingdom market has been well upheld by 
our distributing company, Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. This con- 
solidation of three and a half years ago is operating very effectively, 

PROSPECTS. 

I do not think any of you will expect me to bind myself to a 
definite prophecy as to our results for 1935. Too many variable 
factors exist which could exert a considerable influence during the 
next six months for that to be practicable. We have, for instance, 
no certainty of the course which will be taken by the oil industry 
in the United States. Nor can we foretell the trend of world events 
or assess their probable effects on our business. At the moment, 
however, the balance of definite indication is favourable ; and this, 
along with the extremely sound position of the company, provides, 
at least, no ground for pessimism. 

The Special Resolution that the name of the company be changed 
from ‘‘ Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Limited,” to ‘* Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, Limited,” was unanimously carried. 





“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING CO. 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFITS 
VISCOUNT BEARSTED’S REVIEW 





PRESIDING at the meeting of the “ Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company, Ltd., held on 25th June, the Right Hon. Viscount 
Bearstead, M.C. (chairman), in the course of his address said : 
The profits available for dividend are just over £1,000,000 more 
than last year. This is a very gratifying figure and has enabled 
us to declare the substantial dividend of 12} per cent., free of 
tax. The declaration of this considerably increased dividend 
has naturally led your directors to consider the payment of an 
interim dividend in January next. It is as yet too early in the 
current year to make any definite pronouncement on the subject, 
but you can be sure that it will receive their most earnest con- 
sideration at the end of this year. None of it is attributable to 
the capital repayment by the V.O.C., which has not yet taken 
effect. In that company the Shell Co., as such, is only indirectly 
interested. The main contributory factor is that our turnover 
was appreciably higher in 1934 than in 1933, and it is to that 
general and almost universally spread increase that most of our 
enhanced profit is due. 


EXcESSIVE TAXATION. 


I would invite comment once again on the sums contributed 
by the group to various governments in direct duties and income 
tax, which this year amount to upwards of £57,700,000, as against 
the approximate figure of £51,800,000 last year, an increase of 
no less than approximately £6,000,000, whereas the shareholders 
in the group rece.ve this year in dividend approximately £9,000,000, 
against £6,000,000 distributed last year. On such dividends a 
large proportion of the shareholders have to pay income tax, surtax 
or both. As an example, the total of the special taxation which 
is imposed on users of petroleum products in this country has 
risen from £44,000,000 in 1930 to over £73,000,000 in 1934-35. 
To a great extent this is not taxation which falls on profits or on 
the spending of profits after they have been earned, but is taxation 
which directly hits the producer, consumer or distributor of goods 
by increasing his costs and thereby preventing profits from being 
earned and people from being employed. 

There has recently been a considerable increase in the tendency of 
Governments to legislate for the control of the oil industry. In a 
number of cases this legislation has failed to take into account its 
practical effect upon the interests of the community, with the result 
that much disturbance has taken place and the purpose for which 
the laws were passed has not been fulfilled. We cannot but regret 
that when contemplating measures affecting our industry Govern- 
ments frequently do not consult those with the greatest knowledge, 
the members of the industry itself. Much confusion and loss of time 
and money could be avoided if they would only do so. I can only 
urge Governments not to rush into oil legislation without such 
consultation. Speaking for my own group, we are at all times ready 
to place at Governments’ disposal all the experience acquired over 
the many years in which we have been trading. 


JAPANESE ORE QUESTIONS. 


Reference has been made in the report to the Manchuria and 
Japanese oil questions. In the case of the former, I regret to say 
that a monopoly has now been established and the Company’s 
products, along with those of other distributing companies, are being 
removed from the market. It is disappointing that our Group, 
having operated in Manchuria for 30 years, and, along with other 
companies, having adequately supplied the requirements of that 
country at reasonable -prices, should now be compelled to retire 
from it. : 

As far as Japan is concerned, a Petroleum Law was passed in 
1934 and became effective early in 1935. There were features in this 
Law which your Directors considered could not possibly be worked 
by them. As the Law had been passed, the alternative to com- 
plying with its terms appeared to be complete withdrawal from the 
country, and this was such a serious matter that one of your Direc- 
tors visited Japan for the purpose of a frank and complete discussion 
with the competent authorities concerned. He was received most 
courteously, and there was an evident desire on the part of the 
officials to understand and appreciate the difficulties of the position, 
and I feel that I am not overstating the position when I say that I 
am confident that the difficulties referred to will in due course be 
satisfactorily settled. (Applause.) 

Having detailed at some length the situation in Mexico and the 
U.S.A., the Chairman went on to say: The past year has seen con- 
siderable development in aviation, and your Company is in the best 
position to participate in this development, possessing as it does a 
widespread organization whereby it is possible for aircraft to be 
supplied with Shell aviation products on all important aerodromes 
throughout the world. 

It is of interest to know that it is now possible for any aviator to 
leave Europe unannounced and fly to the East or to the Cape with 
the full knowledge that he will be able to obtain supplies of Shell 
petrol and oil at all the landing grounds en route. The part played 
by the oil industry, and particularly your Company, in furthering 
the development of aviation has been a leading one. (Applause.) 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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. French 


ACROSS 
. You will find this gor- 


geously coloured. 


. Denotes an afterthought. 


Purify. 


justification for 
existenco ¢ 


Boiling Point 


23. 


» ) charged 27 
pees voy yea halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcha iat .neabl cabo i 
Y that this is modern. 29 
1 2 | 3 |4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 9 | 10 19. A sharp ending. 30 
| ! 20. Well-known  poom by 
ll | | | | 12 | | | 13 Kipling. 
a : 21. “ The... and the snouting 
14 dies. 
| The captains and the 31. 
15 | 16 | | | 17 | lig 419 kings depart. 
| 
20 21 22 23 | 24 DOWN 
| ‘ | 1. “the Fruit v. 
25 l Of that . . . Tree, whose 
| | | | mortal taste 10. 
Brought Death into the 
26 | 27 | | | 28 | World.” 
2. Kind of play over the heads 12 
29 | | | | 30 of the performers ? 13 
| 3. A dint upon swampy soil 
31 | | | that has been turned over. 17 
4. Silence! about its use. 18. 



































SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 143 


No. 143 





Robinson, 16 
Road, Oxford. 


a 


6. 

The Winner of Crossword 7 
is Mrs. Frederick A 
Bradmore 8. 


. A flourishing bit of pro- 


fanity ? 


. Cry of a Swiss mountaineer. 


In 2, 3, 10, 11, 25. 


There is nothing in separat- 
ing from one’s birth. 


. rev. This you must 





“She that so young could 

give out such a seeming, 

To seel her father’s eyes 
up close as... —,” 


. Mats in Crete (anag.), 


Kinds of beetle. 


- Mixed satin should get tone, 


. Of the gums. 


“unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart 
knock at my ribs, 


Against the .. . of nature ?” 


Persons much interested in 
money. 


Equal. 


By taking out tho sibilants 
you will find the letters 
are up. 


. rev. In 25, 
. Found in every tree. 


- Musically all together. 


A deserted plant—generally 
speaking ? 


2. Police station in India. 


have 
resort to. 


. An early English king. 


. Eggs of mammals. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





IE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 


to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or |i 


private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
“rom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 


feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize |. 


them. Where more than one hotel in any town is men- 
tioned, their names are — in siameancuniae order. 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIL L EK. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks)—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—-BRYN-TYRCH.,. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROC HAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths). —DRU MMOND ARMS. 
STRAT Le ARN HYDRO 
CROMER.— GRAND HOTE 
DROITWICH SPA. THE. \ WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornw a FALMOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELR(¢ “4 

FILEY (Yorks).—L INKEI 

FORTINGALL (Perths). MY ORT INGALL. 


FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE'S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX «& PELICAN, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. HYDRO 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 

KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH(Perths).—LOCH RANNOCH 
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40% 
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LEAMINGTON SPA.—AL KERTON 


HOUSE. 
—REGENT 


LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—DE VERE, 
—THACKERAY, 
—UNITED SERV ICES, 98/102 ri bhend” 

Rd., S.W 

MALVERN.—ROYAL 

MANCHESTER.—BOW DON 

MATLOCK. 


Kensington, W. 
Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 


POLE EY. 
HYDRO. 


—SMEDLEY’s. 


MONMOUTH.- 


OBAN.—GREAT 


THOLL 
of Skye).—R¢ 


-BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND 


NAIRN (Nairnshire). 


HOUSE, 
HOTEL. 

GOLF VIEW. 

“ROYAL MARINE. 


WESTERN, 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (unr. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—A 
PORTREE (Isle 
PORT ST. MARY (I 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).— BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE 
(Yorks).- 
SHREWSBURY (ur. ).- 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SKYE (Scotland).— 
SOUTHPORT.- 


Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PALACE. 

JYAL. 
-O.M.). OER ICK BAY, 


ADELPHI. 
& CASTLE. 


LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
=H he KSTONE PK., Weston. 


¥L ODIGARRY, 


HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hore 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
—-- .—HUNTLY. 


TORQUAY.— py = COURT PRIVATE. 
—-PALAC 


—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


¢.0->| TEIGNMOUTH 
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WALTHAM CROSS (Herts),—THEOBALD’S PARK 
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| Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26; 


and 10% for 52 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent : to es 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Ofice, 


99 Gower Street, London, Ww 6.3; with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday y of each week. 


—_—_— 


PERSONAL 


IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is a shave with the 

BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s. 6d., 

10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d., post free——SALOMONSEN & CO., 
6&7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3 











UAKERISM.— Information and Literature respect- 
Q ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the FRIENDS’ HOME 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
@ Arlington St.,8.W.1,for particulars of that organization. 





0 ADOPT A CHILD, apply, through your Vicar, to 
PHE ADOPTION SOCIETY, Church House, 1 Blooms- 
bury Court, W.C. 1. Telegrams, Babichange, London. 





EALOTS, ZEMINDARS, ZETETICS, ZOOLOGISTS, 
&c., would all be the better for a pipeful of TOM 
LONG tobacco, which costs only 9d. an oz. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





VIVE YOURSELF A TREAT by making a generous 

y gesture. ONE GUINEA sends a pocr or crippled 
child to the sea or country for two weeks’ holiday. 
Why not send your donation ? SHAFTESBURY 
Society and R.S.U., John Kirk House, 32 John 
Street, London, W.C.1 








HOLIDAYS 


AND of Infinite holiday variety.— North Wales— 
where sea and mountains mingle. 33 Resorts, 
some gay, some peaceful. Mountain climbing, golfing, 
fishing. sea and sun bathing on the golden sands, sailing, 
touring, exploring, &c., and endless amusements. Write 
for booklet (2d. postage) to Dept. 24, North Wales United 
Resorts, Bangor, Travel by L.M.S. Express trains at a 
Penny a Mile. 











AUTHORS, TYPWRITING, &c. 





E'S TION.—Good price Love and Detective Stories, 
25-50,000 words.—SOUTHERN, 176 Fleet Street. 





| ag Typewriting.—8d. 1,000 words. 
COMMERCIAL BUREAU, 75 Dulwich Road, B'ham. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
_AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 





Carbon 2d. Expert 


V SS. typed, Is. per 1,000 words. 
London, W.C.1. 


work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., 





i PEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General MSS. 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 
1000.— ERIC CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 





Writ FOR PROFIT.—-Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 












Cruise to the - of the 


MIDNIGHT SUN 





in the world’s most delightful 
cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


LEAVING TILBURY, JULY 20 


19 DAYS from 30 GNS. 


visiting 
ICELAND, NORTH CAPE, _— SPITZ- 
BERGEN and the NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


This is your great opportunity to visit 
lands you've dreamed of and the 
ARANDORA) STAR accommodation, 


cuisine and service are the finest afloat. 


Write now for full details and plan of ship, or 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower 
Regent St., London, S.W.1. 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.3. 


Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Belfast, Paris 


and Travel Agents. 






CE. 4 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER !—Record High Prices 

W paid for Old Gold (£7 Is. 02.) and Silver, Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins: also 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Silver, Shetlield Plate, &e. Large or small quantities. 
Cash or offer at once.— BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond St. 
(facing Brook St.), London, W.1. (Mayfair 0651.) 














CINEMAS 





ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 


YVONNE PRINTEMPS 
in her first film, 
“LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS” (A), 
with PIERRE FRESNAY. 





ny ERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham, 2285). 
E Monday, July Ist for seven days: ANNA STEN in 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV (A). German dialogue. 


English titles. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINE 


ARVEYES-VILLARS, SWITZERLAND, 4,100 ft. 

Boys 12-19. Junior Branch, 8-11. Individual educa- 
tion and care. Modernlanguages. Examination Coach- 
ing. Character. Health. Sports. The Headmaster 
J. M.S. BARNARD, M.A.) will be available for interviews 
at the Langham Hotel on Friday, July 5th, by appoint- 
ment. Enquiries sould be addressed to him at the 


College. 


COLLEGE. 














































Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 


The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 


Canada and the 
FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. T'el.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


Pacific Voyage. 























COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
— EXAMINATIONS... 
Results : June 1935. 
: TWO Ist Class and 
TEN other suceessful candidates. 
DAVIES’S, 5 & 7 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3215.6. 
N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
1 SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teaehers’ 
Diploma of University of London, Teacher's Certificate 
of University of a for the Diplomas and 
Teacher's Certificate of the National Froebel Union. The 
College also offers the year’s training required by Art 
students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 
is one of the Institutions approved for the year’s training 
for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of the 
University of Oxford, 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Irincipal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 





QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLL EG E. 

5 CROMWELL ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 
provides an efficient training in delighttful surroundings 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 


HE 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 

4 ee BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

EGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PkTIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For 
prospectus apply SI SECRETARY. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


WSDAILE. 





KILGRASTON ROAD, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
from 10 to 18 Years. 
Headmistress—Miss H. P. Auld, B.Se. (Hons.) 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 


EDINBURGH. 
GIRLS 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland_93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
ten for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





St MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under 
Anglican Sisterhood of Holy Trinity, Oxford). Good 
grounds, playing field, qualified staff. Usual Exams. 
Moderate fees.—Particulars from SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





y >) N T WwW oO R T H 


** RECOGNIZED ” RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. “JONES, C.H., D.D. 
Principal; Miss D. BouRNE, M.A. (London). 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science. Orchestras. Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 











YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5 5}. 


/SCHOOLS and TUTORS) 
| 





Parents and Guardians can obtain reliable | 
and disinterested advice gratis by sending 
full particulars of requirements to: 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 


SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, LTD., | 

61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1 ' 
Founded 1901 $3 Tel.: REGent 0301 ! 
(3 lines). | 


EVERY ENQUIRY RECEIVES INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION. 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS” complete 
Directory, price 3/3 by post. 
“JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” guide 
to examinations, ete., 1/- monthly. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 


————— 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





-.. and then THE RED HOUSE—so near Lon 
from London’s noise and grime. Ten aero 
garden surround this comfortable house... 
tennis courts, croquet lawns, billiards, bri 









(and golf nearby) to amuse you. Our cooking too, 
well, some people say, perfect! But come and ju 
for yourself, 






THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An hotel . and a Home. 
Prior, Resident Pr yprietress, wili be glad t 








ul you details and particulars. 

20 minutes Waterloo. 
zm atic mn Telephone: Leatherhe 
vailable 


A* 


ite from the 
rivate suites 


One mim 
ad 164. LP 


from 





EARLY SUMMER HOLIDAY 


HUNTLY, B sISHOPSTE IGNTON, 





TI 
Established 1873 















Offers special advantages of Economy, Comvort and 
the best Climate in England, 
TURKISH AND EvLectric LIGHT Batds. 
Write for INustrated Taritf. 
go eh ag vince gns. weekly, partia ind 
3 bed and breakfast 30s. Particulars, SECRETAI 
96 Belgrave Road, $.W. Victoria 3347. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A 
Iild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





THE A LISON 
**Melcrest, 


HOTEL.—-Meiviile 


NDINBURGH.- 
’ ’ Ediaburgh. Tel. 31295 


“4 Crescent. Tgms.: 





of ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington 
AHomely guest house on Downs, overlookin “Wort 
Extensive views.—Misses HaLE. Tel. ; Swandean 112 


M‘3 OCK.—SMEDLEY'’S—Gt. Bri 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Ple 


















5 Irom 


rooms, grounds 10 acres Inclusive ter 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free.. Two Resident Physicians 





EFRESH YOURSE LVES in 


English Count: 
‘Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 130 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LTD. 





PEOPLE’ 





P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GEorGE’s House, 193 REG: 
STREET, W. 1. 
tRE TRUST INNS for excellent 


WU 
S cowl situated in the loveliest part of Sur 
Apply for List “*S."’, stating requirements, to ** 
TrusT,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, G 


\ THERE to stay in London. 
\ George’s Square, 3.W. 1. 
63, a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 
dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


THE 


{900m 









LODG E 





— 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
) Stockings and Wader Socks fweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo Trish Free State 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notic 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Pre 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) pi © 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts 24°, for 6 inser- 


tions, 5°54 for 13, 74°, for 26 and 10% for 52. 

AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?— Then © buy 
H * BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successtully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield. Tins 1/6, 2,6, 4,6, post free. 























“oe — TOUR 








A Grand 82 Manied ur ACROSS 
CANAI DA \ leay A 2 dy 3.5 
DUCHESS oO; 2 Short Sea r 
t “ ! , 
1 ’ a] 4 - 
Quebec Enmséraid Lake Kenora 
Montmorency Yoho Valicy Toronto 
Falls Takkakaw Fails The Great Lakes 
The Prairies Vancouver Niagara Falls 
The Rockies Victoria Ottawa 
Banft Kicking Hors? Montreal 
Lariat Traii Pass Etc 
Lake Louise Kettle Vallcy 
4 
SHORT Tours 
Also several Short jays) to 
Baste Canada and l S.A leaving at frequent 
In ils roughout t! I 1S 
“4 fay y 




















a be 
tremendously bucked 


with Buxton! 


If you want to feel all the better for 
your holiday, come to Buxton. If you 
want to enjoy yourself in a new way, 
stay at Buxton’s Palace. Buxton ts 
situated inthe practically undiscov ered 
—and therefore un nsp viled—centre of 
England. The Palace > offers excellent 
golf, tennis, squash, badminton, Vita- 
glass Sun Lounge, and J. J. Hewlett, 
Managing Direct Dr, will be delighted 
to send you a beautiful brochure all 
about it. 


PALACE 
BUXTON 


Derbyshire 


.|does you good 
INNNNNANAN 








TOWN & COUNTRY 
Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 





$y 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Centra! Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 


PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 





Istate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 
Tiecase quote The Spectator 








SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 249; Rei 


(Telepl one : 


gate $38.) 


FD. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 





WHAT WELWYN IS 
[TOWN WHERE ECONOMY IS NO BAR 
HAPPINESS. 
in Welwyn a tasteful 5- or 6-roomed house 
less than a | dusty flat in London. In mar 
the cost of living is less, yet a fuller life is pos 


THE 























in the centre or in ordinary suburbs. A half- day ticket 
to Town ex A Visit to the country costs not! “ae 
for af is the round and very beautiful. Shop 
supplies, aneauhe, schools, telephones, sports, 
i i and all the things that make up life, cost never 
more, and often less, than elsewhere. Welwyn means a 
ful i t less expense. Charming houses for _ 
9 £2,300, or to let from £50 to £120 pa, 

Guide trom 5. P. Howarp, Howardsg ate, 











HARRODS 


’Phoue (Estate Offices only), Ken. 149 





y _ 
BROMPTON ORATORY 
Favoured position in a cul-de-sac, 

AN UNUSUAL HOUSE, 

Standing alone with stone-flagged forecourt 
Vi "ITHOUT A DARK CORNER, double-fronted, and 

\ only one upper floor, 

Cn »plete central heating, Basins (h, 
roo Ik! ie power. Parquet floors. 
appointin pnts in perfect ta te. 

Your bed. 3 baths. 3 reception, 
and staircase, complete tiled offices. 

LONG LEASE FOR SALE, 
Recommended by Sole Agents :— 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, 


and c.) in bed- 
Decorations ard 





unusual central hall 


S.W.1. 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3 
Within a throw of the Heath. 

MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE at a bargain 
A price. 2,000 GNS, ONLY 
Substantially built; parquet floors, garden; 7 bed 
3 reception, bathroom, kitchen, pantry, &c. 

VACANT POSSESSION, 

Agents— 
HARRODS LTD., 


stone's 


' 
sole 


62-64 Brompton Road, S.W.1!. 





COUNTRY HOUSE IN TOWN. 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD 
TTRACTIVE detached RE SIDENC E, standing fo 
[ its own grounds, in all 2,3rds of acre; lovely 
garden, tennis court. 

Fight bed, 4 baths, 3 reception, 
and offices ; detached gar age 
6 rooms, bath, «ec. 

For Sale, FREEHOLD. 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton 


ground floor kitchen 
(2), Servants’ cottage with 


Sole Agents, 
Road, $.W.1. 





KNIGHTSBRIDGE (adjoining) 
SPLENDID HOUSE in favourite quiet square over- 
A looking gardens. 
10 bed, 4 


» 


reception, central hall, 2 baths, kitchen, &c. ; 

secondary staircase ; parquet floors ; low price for quick 

ase 33 years; ground rent £35 p.a. 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64 











sale ; 


Soule Agents, Brompton 





Road, 8.W. 








ted in Great Britain 


Piin 





No. 


Sons, 
99 Gower 





















98 and 99 Fett 
Street, London, W 


et, 


Ltp., on L 
.C. 1—Friday, June 23, 


rey and pub 





par by THE ‘SPECTATOR, Lrp., at their 


193 
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